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Surreptitious Snapshots 
By F. G. AFLALO 


l' was foretold, not a quarter of a century ago, 
that the hand camera had ‘‘ come to stay,” a 
phrase less hackneyed in the ’eighties than it is now 
and prophetic of enduring popularity. Since then, 
it has been applied indiscriminately to such various 
world-forces as ping-pong, Christian Science, the 
cinematograph, and Mrs. Pankhurst. Of these, the 
first soon went, and the last has hitherto been induced 
to stay nowhere, even in Holloway or on Ellis Island, 
long enough to satisfy those ungallant spirits who re- 
gard with a feeling of only qualitied admiration this 
leader of Valkyrie in search of the Vote. 

The hand camera, on the other hand, has abundantly 
justified the prediction, and indeed, owing to the rapid 
exposure, colloquially known as snapshot, of which it 
admits, its popularity is ever on the increase. Your 
true artist in either portraiture or landscape still favours 
the deliberate time exposure on a tripod. One or two 
plates are for him a good day’s work, and he will dive 
a score of times beneath the focussing cloth until 
absolutely confident of his result. Though unreliable 
for the finest work, and incompatible with the use of 
larger plates, the hand camera tempts the amateur with 
advantages which he finds irresistible. In the matter of 
portability alone, it is to the older models as a violin 
to a double-bass; and, since it can be used with a 
tnpod, or steadied on some makeshift support, it is not 
even debarred from making the occasionally unavoid- 
able time-exposure. 

An even greater attraction in the prying eyes of those 
who regard the proper study of mankind as woman, 
and preferably woman taken at a disadvantage, is 
that it is so inconspicuous, and its shutter is so rapidly 
set and so easily released, that the taking of surrepti- 


tious snapshots of celebrities, or of obscure folk in- | 


teresting for other reasons, becomes an exciting sport, 
the unhallowed taste for which grows with occasion. 
This practice is becoming a nuisance of some gravity; 
and unless the growing army of them that ‘‘ kodak”’ 





put a curb on their actinic exuberance, the police will 
be compelled to ask for powers similar to those enjoyed 
by their Cossack colleagues in the gloomy streets of 
Petersburg, where no camera can be used in public 
places without a permit and where a woman’s features 
are, if she so decrees, as sacred from such impertinence 
as if they adorned the facade of a fortress. 

There are, it is not to be denied, lands in which the 
rude activities of the amateur photographer matter 
little, where the natives are either indifferent, or able 
tc take care of themselves. I hope, by the time that 
these lines are in print, to be pointing my camera at a 
primitive and scantily clad element of black humanity 
which will either face the lens or turn its back. Dis- 
cretion precludes completeness of detail, but if I re 
mark in passing that these ladies and gentlemen in 
equatorial social circles wear, like Gunga Din, 

, . nothing much before, 
And a little less than ’alf of that behind. . . . 

it will readily be surmised that the aspect presented to 
the onlooker when they turn the other way is hardly 
such as would satisfy Mr. Sarony. Obviously, there- 
fore, these untutored Africans have devised a simple 
but effectual means of frustrating the wiles of the too 
active photographer that is denied to their more 
elaborately tailored brothers and sisters. Young 
ladies splashing their way back to their bathing- 
machines, or struggling along the promenade in a gale 
that plays havoc with the hang of their draperies, can 
hardly turn back the way they came whenever some 
facetious tripper chooses to point his camera at them. 
True, they might baffle recognition by putting one 
hand before the face, as some of their political sisters 
do when arrested in a suffrage riot, but the devices for 
obtaining unsuspected exposures are so ingenious, that 
any such attempt at concealment is usually futile. 

This state of affairs is not as it should be. There 
was tenderness in the thought of Little Billy when 
he painted Trilby’s foot on the studio wall, but there 
is only brutality in the eagerness with which, availing 
themselves of the eccentricities of foreshortening, per- 
ambulating cads with cameras snap the limbs and 
lineaments of defenceless maidens enjoying their 
morning bathe, and then consign their libels to 
the pictorial press. The encouragement of pub 
licity for all and sundry is, indeed, fostered by 
the vulgar satisfaction which people of a sort appear 
to find in seeing their own presentment in half-tone. 
Is there, I wonder, any sign of the times much more 
saddening than the welcome given to the too frequent 
photographs of some race meeting or flower show, in 
which we are shown “‘ Lady I , and Friend.” A 
press-photographer, whose word I have no reason to 
mistrust, assured me on one occasion that the ‘‘ Friend ”’ 
is not seldom a complete stranger to the leading lady 
of the picture, who contrives to obtrude himself at the 
moment of exposure. If this be true, there must actu- 
ally be unhappy snobs who know the two-fold joy of 
appearing in print and being recorded in such exalted 
company. But, O, Iago! the pity of it, Iago! 
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Along the Roads of France 


ALONG the roads of France 
The lean polled aspens stand, 

Each with a fellow-tree before 
And one on either hand; 


They march through rock, through sand, 
Straight as an arrow’s flight, 

Unbending as the iron will 
That wrought them in its might; 


Staunch as his men in fight 
The tall trees still abide. 

Gone are the brave that bled for him, 
And gone Napoleon’s pride. 


The ghosts of those that died, 
They stand in disarray; 

Their plumes, their stars, their epaulettes, 
The wind has blown away. 


For them no trumpets neigh 
For slayers or for slain, 
Only the unrelenting wind 
Goads, and the rooks complain. 


Over and over again 
Poor maimed, what words do you say ? 
Like a stunned man that drones 
Old prayers with wits a-stray. 


WILFRID THORLEY. 











On Anthologies 


HIS is the age of dilettantism in literature. ‘the 
snappers up of tasteful trifles have increased 
in number until now they form a “ public’’ by them- 
selves; and, in accordance with the natural order of 
things, purveyors have arisen to supply the triflers 
with their snippets. For the sentimental there are 
anthologies, in verse and prose, on love; for those of 
naturalist tendencies anthologies on gardens, flowers, 
the seasons, animals, birds, fishes; for the didactically 
inclined, assidious hacks have compiled extracts on 
happiness, morals, motherhood, childhood, and many 
other worthy states and subjects. These are among the 
recently excrescent work of this new trade, but there 
are others of a more permanent and serious character 
which deserve more considered treatment. Cameos 
from the classics, “ potted’’ editions of poets, and 
other volumes of extracts from the works of the giants 
of literature. 


The members of the first group are negligible from 
a serious literary point of view, their principal value 
being that they afford a fair selection of wise saws and 








tuneful stanzas for autograph albums, Christmas cards, 
and such trivialities. The second group, however, 
merits the attention of those who consider literature as 
something more definite than a mere means of casual 
entertainment. 


It is the custom with many who hold literature in 
sterner reverence than the majority to declare that 
anthologies generally are unworthy of a place in 
authentic letters: that they embody a retrogressive 
tendency. To do anything but admire such an attitude 
would be churlish, yet even those who share it must 
admit that the better anthologies deserve a place upon 
the most exclusive shelves. Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury ’’ had won well-merited esteem decades before 
the word anthology was to be seen on any publisher’s 
list, and since the modern rage for this class of book 
started, literary connoisseurs of no mean attainments 
have found it not beneath their dignity and erudition to 
follow in Palgrave’s steps. Mr. E. V. Lucas, though 
he saunters through literature with so light and airy 
a tread, has set the moderns an example in the art of 
graceful extract, his volumes of selections being com- 
piled with that nice degree of taste and true discern- 
ment which always reflects the spirit of the originals. 
But examples in such matters are usually exceptions to 
a general rule of incompetence, and it is time that an 
effort were made to fix some kind of standard for 
aspiring anthologists. 


The reader has a right to demand certain definite 
qualities and attainments in the compiler. Of these 
good taste, tinged with something like reverence, is of 
paramount importance. The anthologist must be sensi- 
tive to the original intention of his subject, he must 
be loyal to tradition, and seek in every way to preserve 
the original both in the letter and the spirit. Before 
beginning the work of extracting, say, lyrics from the 
mass of a poet’s work, he should be intimately con- 
versant with the life, intentions, and ideals of his 
author. He should subjugate his personal judgment 
and predilections to those of the poet. 


This may, at first, seem to be an insistence upon the 
obvious, an unnecessary warning against unlikely errors 
of taste and judgment; yet no one who has perused 
anthologies in any number can deny that many of their 
compilers are guilty of such mistakes. As an instance 
may be mentioned a selection of the poems and lyrics 
of Burns, published two years ago in a style which is a 
credit to the publisher and creditable to the poet. This 
volume is edited by a fervent admirer of Burns, who 
undertook the work whole-heartedly and with evident 
intention to do justice to his favourite. He writes an 
introduction in a vein of warm enthusiasm, is in spirit 
loyal to the bard, yet he makes one error of judgment 
into which many anthologists fall. He has ventured to 
affix what he considers to be more appropriate titles to 
poems which have already been entitled by their author; 
and in justification he pleads that “a book of selections 
being in the nature of an anthology, in which all the 
contents are there upon their own individual merits as 
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poetry, it seems right that each should have a title 
that carries some reference to its subject matter.” 

All that can be said for this argument is that it is put 
forward in all sincerity. For, on what ground other 
than their individual merits as poetry are any poems 
placed in a volume? That a poem is removed from the 
position in which its writer saw fit to insert it, can 
surely be no valid reason for changing its title. After 
all, the title is an essential part of a poem, and when 
an editor elects to convert “To Davie, a Brother Poet” 
into so laboured an antithesis as “The Riches of the 
Poor”; or the “Second Epistle to J. Lapraik” into 
“Poets for Ever!” it is not unlikely that most people 
will agree that he has, however pious his intentions, 
overstepped the line of right treatment. Still worse is 
the heading of “ My love, she’s but a lassie yet,” with 
the repellant title of “A Bousing Catch.” This volume 
has been selected haphazard, as affording an opportunity 
to show the limits of the rights and privileges of antho- 
logists, and not because it errs more violently than 
many others. 


What is perhaps the most glaring and insupportable 
instance of the lengths to which misguided editors may 
go is afforded by another volume of the poems of 
Burns, in which an American author, also a profound 
admirer of the Ayrshire bard, endeavoured, with 
lamentable results, to translate the vernacular poems 
into United States English. This, of course, is an 
extreme case, but the evil underlying it is to be observed 
in more or less violent form in many volumes of selec- 
tions. While anthologies are in themselves harmless 
and even desirable contributions to the growing output 
of books, it behoves everyone seriously concerned with 
the dignity and purity of literature to protest against 
everything in the nature of irreverent tampering with 
the text and spirit of the sources from which they are 
drawn. 

To lay down a hard and fast code of laws to govern 
the compilation of anthologies is neither advisable nor 
practicable. The question is in the hands of pub- 
lishers, and, failing them, the reading public, guided, 
perhaps, by reviewers, whose laxity, by the way, is in 
no small measure responsible for the arrogant careless- 
ness of offenders. Had they, the reviewers, taken a 
definite stand from the first against ill-considered 
efforts, instead of allowing such to slip unnoticed into 
the reading market, much might have been done to dam 
this source of pollution in the stream of letters. 

A. H. D. 











A long-needed journal on art and history, entitled 
Ancient Egypt, is about to be issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan for the British School in Egypt. It will be 
published quarterly, at the price of two shillings, 
and is supported by English and Continental 
writers. The abundant use of illustration will be a 
new departure in such subjects, the January number 
including over thirty pictures and a coloured plate. 
Professor Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., is the editor. 








Dartmoor Sketches 


R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, in “Folly and Fresh 
Air,’’ observes that Dartmoor “commands ad- 
miration and conquers the most stubborn and the most 
ill-furnished with a gift for Nature-worship.”’ No 
doubt this is generally true, but Herrick, who was 
neither stubborn nor ill-furnished, heartily disliked 
Devon. He could scarcely have expressed his abhor- 
rence more poignantly than in the following lines : 


Search worlds of ice, and rather there 
Dwell, than in loathed Devonshire. 


But Herrick, though an exquisite lyric poet, was simply 
neat and dainty in his singing. Nature to him was 
merely a pastoral background for many a pretty maid. 
He was joyous but superficial in his outlook. He was 
too worldly, too genial, too reminiscent of merry feasts 
in London Town to realise, even faintly, the great 
glamour of Dartmoor. Devonshire bored him, and 
especially the “warty incivility’’ of Dean Prior, because, 
for temperamental reasons, he was very far from being 
in tune with his surroundings. Rodin or Nietzsche 
might have felt the quickening pulse of the Moor and 
understood its forceful significance, but not the senti- 
mental Herrick, who loved his “little buttery’? and 
shared his affection for Mistress Prue with his pet dog 
and sparrow, goose, cat, and lamb. 


Dartmoor does not yield up her secrets on first ac- 
quaintance, and the day excursionist is generally sent 
discomfited away. There is something sinister, cruel, 
malign, about the Moor, something essentially primi- 
tive, and it is worth noting that these very character- 
istics are conspicuous in “Wuthering Heights’’ and in 
the novels of Mr. John Trevena. The tors have faces, 
but they are the faces of strange gods whose smile is 
ironical. When they speak they shriek with the voice 
of the wind; when they gesticulate they wave their grey 
arms of mist; but it is when they simply stare and say 
nothing that they convey most to the solitary wayfarer. 
The silence of the Moor is ominous. Herrick could sing 
of daffodils without mentioning blood, of fair damsels 
without introducing sex problems, but he was left un- 
touched by emotions that cried from the hilltops and 
sang haunting music in rushing waters, forces that were 
still linked with the touch of fire and ice in remote 
ages. Let the matter-of-fact tourist add padding to 
his thin legs and laugh, if he will, at the idea of a 
presence or presences brooding over or in the Moor. 
The true lover of Dartmoor, the man who returns to her 
ample breast over and over again, knows that there is 
a living glory and an abiding witchery about the land 
that inspires worship. 


One is never quite able to shake off the almost for- 
bidding beauty of the Dartmoor hills or to lose a cer- 
tain awe for rocks that stand out boldly against the 
skyline. But the Moor has kinder moods when you get 
to know her well. One might even infer that she has 
a sense of humour, however grim, remembering a certain 
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pile of rocks known as Laugh Tors. The winding road 
that leads into a valley where nestles a little village 
conveys homely impressions. When we hear the Dart 
singing over boulders, lying almost still in a deep pool, 
or rushing headlong in a cascade, to murmur faintly 
in a distant wood, a new spell is cast upon us. It is 
the spell of singing water, and those who know the 
course of the Dart from Cranmere Pool to the sea will 
‘not marvel at the wondrous magic of that song. 


When, last November, we reached Ashburton, on the 
border of Dartmoor, we were directed to a small dairy, 
not with the idea of losing no time in purchasing 
Devonshire cream, but for the purpose of hiring a 
vehicle to take us to Dartmeet. Having ordered a 
victoria, we walked to an open space close to the rail- 
way station to await our equipage. Here, we observed 
an ancient ambling along at something slower than a 
snail’s pace. Several little girls saw him, laughed 
gaily, and shouted: “Ello, Greybeard! Greybeard! 
Greybeard!’’ The old man said something by way of 
defence which had the effect of calling forth more 
laughter and further rude references to his beard. Dis- 
gusted with these sallies, he hailed a crony of his, and 
together they leant against a wall and _ leisurely 
mumbled out the news of the day. 


At length the victoria arrived, and away we rattled 
through the town till the lights of shops and houses 
were left far behind. It was a hilly drive, though 
“hilly’’ conveys but a poor idea of the fall and rise of 
that winding road. When a certain lady, afflicted with 
nerves, has the temerity to make the journey, she in- 
variably puts on a pair of old gloves, which she tears 
to pieces by way of giving vent to her agony at such 
times when the hills seem to be converted into very high 
walls, with Death lying in wait at the bottom! 


The wind was keen and the Moor starlit as we were 
driven across it, now on the heights, now in deep 
valleys where the Dart was in flood and seemed in a 
tremendous hurry to reach the sea and feel the keel of 
many a ship. At the top of Dartmeet Hill the rain 
descended as though the clouds had suddenly let loose 
a vast array of steel shafts. The driver put up the 
hood. Sucha hood! It seemed like the roof of a huge 
cave enveloping driver and horse and half the Moor, 
and under this imposing canopy we reached our destina- 
tion. 


After a good night’s rest there is no lying a-bed till 
a late hour; but it is no hardship to be up with the sun 
in November, especially when that luminary shines 
upon such a scene of beauty. Looking out of the 
window I see Mr. Bowler walking over Dartmeet Bridge 
with a pail. I observe his long, wagging neck from the 
rear, a sun-tanned pole rising clear from his coat collar. 
I fancy that he has only just escaped being a giraffe; 
but if a long neck indicates length of years, then that 
good fellow will continue his intimate knowledge of the 
Moor for many a day to come. I make haste to join 
him. He tells me how he built Pixie’s Bridge and 
waxes eloquent on the subject of fishing, especially con- 








cerning salmon of good weight and marketable value. 
He says never a word about his love for the Moor, and 
yet one realises that those great spaces and rolling hills, 
the winding course of the river, the peat-scented wind, 
are all a part of his being. 


I ascend Sharp Tor, and from the summit get an 
extensive view of the valley. How the ice-cold wind 
rushes through one, and how the golden sunlight dances 
on the Dart! A small tree by my side tells its story, 
for the strong fingers of the wind have pulled its 
stunted branches in one direction, and there it stands, 
shaped by the cutting blast, till the same force shall 
lay it low. Ponies graze complacently on the hillside, 
and rabbits, with their little white tails erect, hurry to 
their holes. On such a spot Tennyson would have had 
no need to look through a telescope at the heavens to 
realise how small the county families were after all, 
for high up on the Moor no pettiness can possibly exist. 
Here Nature is planned on a vast scale, and something 
of her peace and wisdom take possession of the be- 
holder. I wonder if our ancestors climbed these tors 
as sun-worshippers. That they worshipped someone, 
something, is inevitable, and their worship, whatever 
it may have been, seems still to linger round these high 
altars of the Moor. One can dream with impunity on 
the heights, and be deadly practical when one climbs 
down again. On the top of those lusty tors time seems 
to merge into eternity—at least, it would if hunger did 
not call one to the valleys. 


The village of Holne, the birthplace of Charles 
Kingsley, is charmingly situated. From the Vicarage 
garden, where grass aad moss mingled in the tree- 
shaded lawn, we looked down upon a wood rich with 
autumnal colouring, and caught a glimpse of the 
Double Dart and the outline of a distant hill. As we 
stood gazing at the lovely scene, the bright sunshine 
vanished, and rain pattered upon the leaves. We left 
the garden hurriedly, Water Babies of a larger growth 
and later date than those of Kingsley! 


A rainbow suddenly shone out in the valley, and in 
a moment or two the rain stopped. Once more the sun 
caught the bronze of the trees and gave depth of colour 
to the moss on their trunks. Scarlet and green, blue 
and orange fungi seemed to be on fire at our feet, and 
the decaying leaves yielded up a pleasant perfume. 
Raindrops glistened in the grass and hung like jewels 
upon the hedges. But the clouds were busy overhead. 
They raced along in great towering masses and seemed 
disposed to blot out all the blue patches in the sky, all 
the celestial children’s little beds of forget-me-nots, 
and to let down their rain again. 


We walked across sloping fields down into the valley, 
through a wood, past New Bridge, to plunge again 
into the dark recesses of a small forest where a winding 
path took us close to the Webburn, which, like its sister 
river the Dart, was in flood. Sitting on a big boulder, 
with the water rushing past, we had our lunch. The 
river was crested with innumerable bubbles that danced 
along merrily, taking golden leaves for partners, 
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bubbles in which bright colours circled madly for a 
moment till the airy worlds exploded. Where the water 
broke it was like liquid amber, but where it flowed deep 
and strong without obstruction it was dark, almost 
black, 1n colour. 


Once more we were tramping along paths thickly 
strewn with sodden leaves till we crept slowly up a steep 
incline to Buckland, a minute village set with its church 
in a wood, one of those villages, surely, we used to 
read about in fairy books, where a snug little cottage 
always turned up most conveniently at sunset, affording 
the hero much-needed rest and refreshment. Having 
peeped into the church and looked at the fine old rood- 
screen, we climbed down again on the other side of the 
village, always with the trees about us and the river 
close at hand. Reaching Ponsworthy, we took to the 
road across the Moor, down Dartmeet Hill, and so 
home to a goodly peat fire and a cosy evening. 


The walk from Dartmeet to Haytor is particularly 
delightful, but let those who are not familiar with the 
Moor beware of so-called short cuts, for they generally 
turn out to be the longest in the end, and still longer 
if one has the misfortune to sink into a bog. The 
approach to Widdicombe is far more entrancing than 
the village itself. From the crest of the hill, coming 
from Ponsworthy, a magnificent view of the distant 
tors can be seen, tors that resemble ruins of fantastic 
castles. Widdicombe, through which one passes on the 
way to Haytor, is a little disappuinting. One expects 
too much, perhaps, from its pleasant name and its 
association with a once-famous fair, the delight of— 


Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter Davey, 
Dan’l Whiddon, 


Harry Hawk, old uncle Tom Cobleigh and all ! 


I was told by a native, with real concern in his voice, 
that the fairs are not what they used to be in Devon- 
shire. The junketing spirit has gone, and though the 
maids are still comely, full of figure and rosy of face, 
the swains are not quite so light-hearted, quite so prone 
to dance a country measure as in the old days. 


Grimspound is not the name of a village, but the 
name given to a group of prehistoric dwellings, near 
Hameldon Tor, enclosed within the remains of what 
had once been, no doubt, a formidable wall. The hills 
on the opposite side of the valley are scarred with dried- 
up watercourses, and there is a wildness about this 
particular part of the Moor that seems to harmonise 
with these ancient remains. 


We climbed over the old wall, and were able to get 
a whimsical notion of what prehistoric life may have 
been. There was little left of these hut circles, but 
enough to stimulate the imagination. The central 


dwelling where the chief resided was raised a little 
from the ground. Part of the entrance was intact, and 
a path led from the narrow doorway, so constructed 
that the good man could, if he chose, take his wife 
and children by surprise on his return from a hunt or 
a skirmish with a warlike tribe. The outer wall of this 





village is said to have served as a protection against 
wolves. It may have done, but it would scarcely have 
resisted the attack of those huge prehistoric animals 
that could span valleys with ease, and with a ghastly 
wink consume quite a number of our ancestors, clubs 
and flint-heads included! There was something fas- 
cinating about what appeared to be the main entrance 
in this wall. Here men may have rushed out to deal 
a deadly blow to some adversary without the gate, 
or sallied forth with shouts of joy whenever they sought 
refreshment. Did they tell strange tales in their small 
huts at night? Did the chief condescend to gambol 
with his children when the day’s work was over, and 
were the tongues of women sometimes silenced by a 
formidable stone? I sat in the chief’s hut and smoked 
a pipe, wishing that the owner would come tramping 
round the corner, provided he would answer my ques- 
tions, and not lay me low with his club! 

How many moods the Moor has! Ona grey day, or 
on a day when there is not a cloud in the sky, the ex- 
pression on her face is for ever changing. There is 
amber and rose in her dead bracken and flowerless 
heather. At no time of the year does the Moor lose 
her colour. And yet, in spite of Nature’s lavish 
beauties, in this part of Devon one may walk miles 
without meeting a human being. One welcomes at such 
times the Moor ponies, shaggy, shy creatures that rush 
away with swinging tail and reproachful eye when one 
draws near to their feeding ground, and in the desolate 
silence of those open spaces the white, far-stretching 
road becomes a companion, especially when it leads 
home. Civilisation, in any real sense, has scarcely 
touched the Moor yet, and it is one of those wild places 
that cannot, must not, be allowed to yield up its ancient 
peace. When the mists sweep across the hills, they 
assume fantastic shapes, grey hurrying figures that 
whisper to the tors in passing and tell of secrets hidden 
from mortal ken. There seem to be two great spirits 
presiding over Dartmoor, the Spirit of the Tors and 
the Spirit of the Dart, and who shall say which is the 
greater of the two? I have heard the Dart’s music at 
night when the tumbling, swift-moving water is bathed 
in moonlight, a live mirror for cloud-shadows and the 
reflection of countless stars. At first it is a subdued 
roar; but presently the song comes, such ancient music, 
and yet withal so joyous. It is like the striking of 
bells not made by human hands or rung by human 
ringers, and the wind carries the notes now near, now 
far away. At other times, for there is no monotony 
in the Dart’s song, the music is like the playing of 
innumerable violins and harps, eerie, haunting, where 
fiddlers and harpists are magicians all. 

F. HADLAND DaAvIs. 





Special holiday matinées of “ Within the Law”’ are 
to be given on the first three Tuesdays in January— 
Tuesday, January 6, 13, and 20—at the Haymarket 
Theatre, these matineés, of course, being additional to 
the ordinary three weekly ones. 
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REVIEWS 


An American Aristides—lI 
By SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 


(Macmillan and Co. 


An Autobiography. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


OADED with china clay, even the paper on which 
this book is written is heavy, and for the. first 
few chapters the style is exasperating. There is no 
pretension to phraseology, and the chapters consist 
of short, snappy statements usually beginning with the 
letter “I’’ (I like short sentences myself, but in this 
instance they are carried to an excess, which is tiring). 
Roosevelt does not make use of his phonetic fad in the 
book, but he spells a good number of words in a way 
that vexes the English reader. Ax for axe, peddler for 
pedlar, willful for wilful, and saber for sabre are a few 
that occur to my mind. Lord Roberts wrote far more 
modestly with regard to his forty-one years in India; 
but both biographers suffer from the fact that they are 
men of action and have not a literary gift. Their 
material ought to have been put into the hands of 
Herbert Maxwell, Reginald Lucas, T. P. O’Connor— 
all skilled craftsmen in a difficult sphere; their stories 
would have been better told, and they themselves done 
more justice. 


Please do not misunderstand me. The book is not 
uninteresting, but the story of a strenuous life could 
have been told so much better by a third party, 
although here again I recognise that Theodore Roose- 
velt would have been the last man to submit to such 
an indignity, as he would have thought it; hence the 
present 600 pages of egoism. The ex-President tells 
of his Dutch ancestry, and paints pleasant pictures of 
his father and mother; the latter was a Miss Bulloch, 
and I remember, when lecturing on the “ Cruise of the 
Alabama’’ on the Conway training-ship at Liverpool 
that I met her brother, Captain Bulloch, who was 
second in command, and took “No. go”’ out of the 
Mersey on that devastating cruise, which only ended 
when he personally fired her last gun in the famous 
duel with the Kearsage outside Cherbourg on June 19, 
1864. 

Contrary to the general impression, Roosevelt was 
a sickly and delicate boy, and he says that he was 
never a first-class rider or a first-rate shot. As a youth 
he must have been rather a prig of the type of Hector 
Malone, so amusingly caricatured by Bernard Shaw in 
“Man and Superman.’’ Having said this, one cannot 
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help liking the man, just as the ordinary Englishman | 


is fond of the German Emperor, whom Roosevelt 
greatly resembles. Both are men deeply in earnest, 


and love their country with a depth and intensity that 
there is no mistaking. 

Born in easy circumstances, Roosevelt never had to 
earn his own living, and has something of that leisurely 
outlook which is common among country gentlemen in 


England, but rare in America. In fact he belonged to 
the landed classes, for whilst Theodore Roosevelt was 
born in New York, for three generations the Roosevelts 


| have had a small estate at Oyster Bay, on Long Island. 


The book is brimming full of life and good spirits, 


_ many of the stories have already been quoted, but one 


against himself has not, I think, appeared :— 


The men of the regiment always helped me when | 
was running for office. One one occasion Buck 
Taylor of Texas accompanied me on a trip and made 
a speech for me. The crowd took to his speech from 
the beginning, and so did I, until the peroration, which 
ran as follows: 

‘*My fellow citizens, vote for the Colonel—Vote for 
my Colonel! and he will lead you as he led us, like 
sheep to the slaughter.”’ 

This hardly seemed a tribute to my military skill, 
but it delighted the crowd, and as far as I could tell 
did me nothing but good ! 


After dabbling in politics he suddenly turns aside 
and devotes a chapter to ranching out West. He does 
not explain why he does it, or with what object, but 
he contrives to give us sketches of life in the Far West 
which it is difficult to conceive occurred only thirty 
years ago in places where railroads now criss-cross the 
countryside and there are large cities. 

Politics in America are always difficult for an 
Englishman to understand, but he gives lurid pictures 
of Tammany Rule—the “bosses’’ of the (political) 
machines and graft, and the difficulties. he encountered 
in trying to put an end to the worse abuses. This 
comes out in the chapter devoted to his life as Police 
Commissioner of New York: an absolutely fearless 
man, with no “ 
politics for a living, he must have made a number of 
enemies of those with vested interests, and yet one feels 
that he is always stating the case of the other side 
fairly and from their point of view. His dauntlessness 
attracted the bulk of his countrymen, and when he 
was appointed by President McKinley Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy it is easy to see how he enjoyed the 
position and did all in his power to prepare for the 
war with Spain which he saw was inevitable. 

The condition of the United States in those days was 
very much like our position at the present time. He 
calls the chapter dealing with the war troubles “ The 
War of America the Unready,’? and begins by 
saying :— 


I suppose the United States will always be unready 
for war, and in consequence will always be exposed 
to great expense and to the probability of the gravest 
calamity when the nation goes to war. 


This state seems to be inherent in the Anglo-Saxon 
race. We are peace-loving peoples, and give the same 
credit to others. 
and are willing to spend money recklessly and lavishly 
in the belief that we shall, as Lord Rosebery said, 
“muddle through somehow,’”’ whereas, with a little 
forethought, a large amount might be saved. Roosevelt 
is justly severe on his own Press and public opinion :— 





ax’’ to grind, and not dependent on ~ 


During war-time we waste millions. 
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We wished to enjoy the incompatible luxuries of an 
unbridled tongue and an unready hand. . . . Accord- 
ingly, too many of our politicians, especially in Con- 
gress, found that the cheap and easy thing to do was 
to please the foolish peace people by keeping us 
weak, and to please the foolish violent people by 
passing denunciatory resolutions about international 
matters—resolutions which would have been improper 
even if we had been strong. 

The panic on the American seaboard when the 
Spanish ships appeared is amusingly told, especially 
the pressure brought to bear by one influential member 
on the Government, who demanded that a warship 
should be sent to a seaside resort where a constituent, 
who, like the importunate widow, had a country 
house. All parties were satisfied by sending a gunboat 
which would not have been a formidable foe to any 
antagonists of much more modern construction than 
the galleys of Alcibiades. The preparations for war, 
the muddle, the confusion, are all admirably told; 
the spirit of the War Office being exemplified by the 
official head who, in response to a reasonable request, 
threw himself back in his chair and exclaimed, with a 
sigh :— 

“Oh, dear, I had this office running in such good 
shape, and then along came this war and upset every- 
thing.’’ His feeling was that war was an illegitimate 
interruption to the work of the War Office. 

The account of the fighting is excellent; it gives us 
a better idea of what a modern battle is really like 
than anything else I have read since the “Battle of 
Dorking.’ Roosevelt seems to have done exactly as 
he pleased. There was no transport for his regiment, 
so he seized the first that came handy; there was no 
general to tell him what to do, so he ordered his men 
to charge :— 

When I struck the regulars there was no one of 
superior rank to mine, and after asking why they did 
not charge and being answered that they had no 
order, I said I would give the order. There was 
naturally a little reluctance shown by the elderly 
officer in command to accept my order; so I said, 
“* Then let my men through, sir.’’ I marched through 
followed by my grinning men. 

An attempt was made years after for electioneering 
purposes to prove that Roosevelt had never taken part 
in a battle, even if he had not shown personal 
cowardice; but it is clear from his narrative, which is 
modestly told, as well as by an'‘appendix of official 
documents, that he not only led his men with triumph- 
ant success but showed conspicuous gallantry in the 
field, exposing his life most recklessly. In fact, luck 
pulled him through, for men were killed all round 
him. This reminds me that it is a proverb in his 
family about his luck. Some years ago I stayed with 
some relations of his at Oyster Bay, and I remember 
well his pretty English-looking house, the low hall 
filled with horns and skins of the wild beasts that had 
fallen to his gun. I recollect the spacious nursery 


where I played “elephants ”’ with his children, and the 
pleasure I felt that he had chosen a slim young English 
governess as a preceptor for his chicks. 


He was away 
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from home at the time, but his relatives mentioned how 
lucky he was. 


Perhaps I ought to explain that if Americans want, to 
use one of their own expressions, to “side-track’’ a poli- 
tician who is likely to be a nuisance, they make,him Vice- 
President of the United States, a high-sounding office 
which leads to nothing. When they made Roosevelt 
Vice-President a relation said: ‘‘ Poor Mr. McKinley, 
I am sure something will happen to him! Theodore 
(he was never called Teddy in his own family) is bound 
to be President now.’’ And sure enough he was. 


His mother’s people came from the South, and this 
old lady remembered the slave days. She told me 
many interesting stories of what is to us the strange 
position of affairs “when man held property in man” 
and woman. Slaves had no wages, as a matter of 
course, and it was usual for the household to give them 
pocket-money by tipping them with the smallest coin 
known in America. The old lady could never get 
out of this habit with the coloured servants, and she 
laughed merrily when she said, “‘It used to annoy 


i Theodore.’’ 





More of the “Gardens of History ” 


A Csarevitch of the Eighteenth Century, and Other 
Studies in Russian History. By the VICOMTE 


E.-M. DE VoGUE. Translated from the French by 
C. Mary ANDERSON. (A. L. Humphreys. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


WE can never resist the fascination of the late M. 
Gebhart’s phrase: “The Gardens of History.” A 
garden is a most arresting symbol, though what it 
symbolises depends on the mentality of him who uses 
it. But that is the way with all really good symbols. 
To T. E. Brown, for instance, a garden was evidence 
of immortality—“Not God ?—in gardens ?’’; to Swin- 
burne, on the other hand, it was a concrete warning 
“immortalia ne speres’?: “In deep, wet days by grey 
old gardens . . .”’; to the latter poet it meant other 
things as well. But M. Gebhart’s symbolism is, we 
suspect, purely cynical. By a garden he meant a 
pleasant place; did not our ancestors call it a “pleas- 
aunce’’?? And the pleasure we look for in one of the 
“gardens of history’? is the pleasure of the Lucretian 
gods—the vision and tale of crimes and sorrows and 
“ills that ourselves are exempt from.’’ But let us hear 
the Vicomte de Vogiié! 


“Perhaps you have no seat at the play to-night? Or 
the play being given is a poor one, badly put together ? 
Console yourself, if there are works of history in your 
book-shelves. . . . Life would be very diverting if 
it were possible to go through it with no other interest 
than curiosity; if one could be sure of always being a 
spectator and never an actor: well! what is history but 
life read backwards, and for ever shorn of all danger 
to the spectator? .. . The perpetual wire-puller is the 
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black personage who never quits the stage, and who 
regulates the play ; Holbein painted him in the cemetery 
at Bale, Orcagna in that of Pisa. Oh, wondrous 
dramatist! How he understands the art of construc- 
tion in the plays he gives us! Let me recount one of 
his most finished pieces.’’ 


The piece that M. de Vogiié proceeds to recount is 
the “Death of Catherine II.’’ It is a good piece, though 
we should hesitate to place it among the “most finished”’ 
productions of the “wondrous dramatist.’’ It is a play 
of antithesis; on the one hand the masterful, effectual, 
but dying Catherine, on the other the ill-balanced and 
effaced, but living Paul. “Le roi est mort, vive le roi!"’ 
History is a series of twice-told tales, fuller of tragic 
irony than any of the legends on which the Greek trage- 
dians worked. Though M. de Vogiié has nothing to 
tell, except by way of allusion, of the tragic end of 
the Czar Paul, that catastrophe is present with us the 
whole time he is speaking of that ill-starred personage. 
It is impossible to get our thoughts away from it. 


M. de Vogiié, it will be seen, is a convinced Geb- 
hartist. He believes that history is a terrible, if a 
beautiful, thing. Where history is most terrible, man- 
kind is most in the making. “We cannot sympathise,”’ 
he says, “with those who admire a nation without a 
history, and happy only in amassing money; nations, 
as well as individuals, command respect and admira- 
tion only on condition that they are a working force, 
a school of sacrifice for the benefit of the coming 
generation.’’ Most of the classical French historians 
who have written since the Revolution have been so 
obsessed with that event, that they read, not quite un- 
justifiably, all history in its light. 
a more catholic formula. 


The immediate occasion of the reflexion we have 
quoted is a discussion of the character of his greatest 
subject—Peter the Great. 
he is dealing with one of the greatest tragedies of his- 
tory. The story of the great Czar and his wayward son, 
Alexis, has already been transcribed with the pen of 
genius by Merejkowsky. It is pleasant to re-read the 
story, retold by another master of narrative, and kept 


Historical fact, it is true, is more often historical un- 
certainty, but there is a joy in alternative solutions. 
M. de Vogiié says that “Alexis’ mysterious death still 


remains the most insoluble, the most irritating, of all | 
li | the greatest human tragedies. 

e gives several con- | 
temporary accounts of the transaction, and two state- | 
ments of “persons calling themselves eye-witnesses.”’ | M. de Vogiié has given us a study of Mazeppa, in 
The resultant of all these narratives is a feeling of | 


problems in Russian history.” 


horror enhanced by mystery. The universal detective 
instinct is also set a-working. History gives us 
quadratic, fiction merely simple equations. 


The mathematical metaphor reminds us of another 
trait of M. de Vogiié. He has an intense dislike of 
moral judgments. “History for history’? might stand 
as his motto. He would never say, with Lord Acton, 
“I make no allowance for that sort of thing’’; rather 





M. de Vogiié has | 














can we imagine him saying, “I make allowances for 
every sort of thing.’’ There are many sentences to this 
effect strewn through the present work, but here, in his 
contribution to the secular debate between Peter and 
Alexis, we have it in a nutshell: “Let us remind those 
most easily roused to indignation of the axiom in our 
old common law, that each man must be judged by his 
peers. Historic personages may also claim this benefit, 
and in their case the judgment of peers is the judgment 
given when we place ourselves at the point of view of 
contemporary manners, ideas and consciences.”” M. 
de Vogiié’s knowledge of Russia, ancient and modern, 
gives him an indisputable right to be empanelled for 
this important trial. He resents moral judgments, but 
he is ready to judge between performance and non- 
performance, between strength and weakness; and on 
these grounds we think he would help to give a verdict 
for the brutal father against the degenerate son. 


Humanity—and it is one of our chief reasons for 
optimism—is inclined to sympathise with lost causes 
and vanquished heroes. Contemporary Russians tried 
to make a saint out of Alexis; if the unfortunate Czare- 
vitch had had a little more poetry in him, we moderns 
would be giving him another kind of aureole. But his 
conception of life, save in one important matter, was 
rather earthy than idealistic. He carried his love for 
the peasant girl, Euphrosyne, to the point of asking to 
be allowed to see her just before his death, though the 
girl’s evidence had sealed his doom. But, when the 
story of Euphrosyne is told, nothing beautiful remains 
of Alexis. While he lived, the great work of Peter was 
vain; Russia could not be born. 


The attitude of the Czarevitch towards his father was 
“that of a rebellious slave, trembling before a dreaded 
master.’? He had no proud retort to offer when rebuked 


In this study, at any rate, | before the whole army in the breach of Narva. To the 


threat—“I shall cut you off as I would a gangrened 
limb’’—his reply was a hypocritical renunciation of his 
birthright. A letter to his spiritual director ends: 
“Forgive us if you find it difficult to read our epistle, 
but to tell the truth, we have written it when drunk.”’ 


more rigorously within the groove of historical fact. | The highest sentiment Alexis can inspire in us 1s pity, 


and that is but a poor equipment for a hero of tragedy. 
Nevertheless, his exalted rank and the great political 
issues at stake, together with the eternal duel between 
the wise and the wayward, make his story to rank with 


Besides the life of Alexis and the death of Catherine, 


which the literary basis of the Cossack hero’s fame is 
delightfully analysed. Translations—retranslated, of 


| course, here—are given of Pouchkine, of folk-songs, 


and of Mazeppa’s love-letters. We may mention, in 
this connection, that the whole translation is of a very 
high order of merit. M. de Vogiié truly says that a 
volume of history is the best specific for literary satiety ; 
he has provided into the bargain a practical and con- 
vincing demonstration of his thesis. 


Janu 
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From Pushkin to Tolstoy 


The Russian Novel. By LE VICOMTE E. MELCHIOR 


De VOGUE. With Portraits. Translated from the 
French by Colonel H. A. SAWYER. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE present volume was originally published in France 
in 1886. It has since gone into many editions, and, as 
the translator observes, “forced open for De Vogiié the 
doors of the Académie Frangaise.’’ Small wonder 
that the book met with so much success, for it is the 
most brilliant study of a foreign literature we have read 
fora long time. The style that recalls Chateaubriand, 
the analysis, the terse summing-up, and, above all, the 
sincerity of the writer, make the book a memorable one. 
We are conscious that this study of five great Russian 
authors has been presented to us by one who, within 
his particular sphere, is no less a master in his own 
country. He has succeeded in making literary criticism 
more than usually fascinating, for he has deftly com- 
bined it with many biographical studies and with a 
psychological grip of his subject that is wholly satisfy- 
ing. He has added knowledge to the student of Rus- 
sian literature, but his insight and enthusiasm will lead 
many to this study for the first time. 


De Vogiié commences by giving us some account of 
Russia’s “historic sufferings,’’ of a people whose deity 
“has never clearly indicated the path they should pur- 
sue.” In that country of snow and bog and sand one 
is forced to realise the paralysing effect of Nature in 
those desolate regions, and to discover that the cry 
for Nihilism was simply a demand for an antidote that 
should put an end to human sorrow and human life: 
to break, crush, and annihilate a mocking force that was 
too cruel even for those long-suffering people. It is well 
for us to realise these conditions and needs, for they 
help us to understand precisely why the great Russian 
writers who followed Pushkin have produced works 
that simply shout for the oppressed, that point to the 
canker of a rotten officialdom, and that preach from 
first to last liberty for the masses. These novelists 
are not content with broken haloes or rosaries, not satis- 
fied with mere sentimentalism. They plunge deep into 
life as they know it, the life of the poeple, and they 
make their poor chaotic cry articulate. They present 
realism with a grim earnestness and with a power un- 
equalled elsewhere. They have a mania for detail 
piled on detail, for an analysis of the emotions as well 
as of the aspirations of the human soul battling through 
the dark in the hope of finding peace. It is said that 
war correspondents refrain from discussing the real 
horrors of warfare simply because that knowledge is 
too revolting to be revealed. The Russian novelist, 
especially Dostoyevsky, shrinks from nothing, and he 
adds a new and terrible horror to mortal suffering. 
But if the Russian novelist lays bear the agony of 
human misery, there is also compassion in his work. 
Wrongs are discussed only that they may be righted, 
and in a country where the censor is an autocratic 





power, and not merely a person to be written about in 
the papers, it is curious to note that, in spite of the 
most drastic prohibitions, no other country has pro- 
duced writers who have raised their voices more 
daringly or to more purpose. We may be shocked by 
the horrors they describe, but we shall certainly under- 
stand them if we realise the causes that gave them 


birth. 


We associate Pushkin, the Byronic Pushkin, with 
romance, and Gogol with the realistic and national 
evolution. Gogol was the first great master of the 
Russian novel. “The more I study the Russians,”’ 
writes De Vogiié, “the more I notice the truth of the 
comment made to me by one of them well acquainted 
with the history of their literature of the last three or 
four decades, ‘We have all come out from Gogol’s great- 
coat.’’’ The last sentence has a double and very apt 
meaning, for “The Greatcoat’”’ was one of Gogol’s most 
famous novels. He it was who had a gift for describ- 
ing the trivialities of life and the platitudes of the 
mediocre man. De Vogiié severely criticises his work 
and refers to his disconnected characters and his dis- 
regard for decency or morality. Gogol, however, in 
spite of his faults, gave the root of the Russian novel, 
and that root has tended to nourish, and so has helped 
to mature, the riper fruit of later writers. 


Turgeneff set to work to write the comedy of his own 
country, and in this respect he was the pupil of Balzac. 
“To this great task he brought less patience, less method 
and a smaller grasp of the whole subject than the 
Frenchman, but showed more feeling, greater faith and 
the gift of a penetrating eloquence which was not pos- 
sessed by the other.’’ But Turgeneff’s work was not 
all comedy. He was content with sweet harmonies in 
his earlier novels, but in his later work, in “Smoke’’ and 
in “Spring Flood,’? we see that dark clouds have 
gathered about him, and that his harmony suddenly 
changes into tempestuous noises. When Turgeneff was 
on his deathbed he wrote to Tolstoy: “My friend, re- 
turn to literary work. That gift has come to you 
from whence everything comes to us. Oh! how happy 
I should be if I could think that you would listen to 
my prayer.’ 


Dastoyevsky’s work is rapidly becoming familiar to 
English readers. He is in danger of being boomed 
after the manner of Strindberg, which is a fate he does 
not deserve. There is something in common between 
the two writers, for both were mentally diseased; but 
where Strindberg simply gives us the disordered raving 
of a troubled mind, Dostoyevsky has described suffer- 
ing as it has never been described before, and if it is 
a suffering described with all the photographic details 
of realism, it is also imbued with a very deep and 
sincere compassion. Who can forget his “Recollections 
from the House of the Dead’”’ or “Crime and Punish- 
ment’’? How utterly feeble seem the little hair-raising 
tricks of other writers when we read these books! In 
“Crime and Punishment” we feel that the epileptic 
Dostoyevsky is shrieking in agony as he writes these 
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horrible scenes. He himself has written: “The depths 
into which I am plunged on those occasions may be 
described thus: I feel myself a great criminal, as if a 
great unknown sin, the deed of a scoundrel, weighed 
heavily on my conscience.’”” Dostoyevsky, unlike 
Turgeneff, did not understand the art of condensation. 
He was terribly prolix in “The Brothers Karamazoff.”’ 
On the day of its publication he came into a friend’s 
room carrying the volumes under his arm. “They weigh 
five pounds !’’ he exclaimed with pride. “The unhappy 
man,”’ writes De Vogiié, “had weighed his novel, and 
he was actually proud of what should have dismayed 
him.’’ And yet we are glad to read of this incident 
concerning one who has been described as “a phenome- 
non belonging to another world,’ of one who was the 
author of “The Idiot’’ and “The Possessed.” 


The chapter devoted to Tolstoy is a little disappoint- 
ing. De Vogiié does not seem to be in full sympathy 
with this writer, and he gives us rather wearisome ac- 
counts of “War and Peace’”’ and “Anna Karenina.’’ We 
must remember, however, that these pages were written 
many years ago, and they are necessarily very incom- 
plete. De Vogiié died before the great Russian writer, 
and therefore had no opportunity, as in his previous 
studies, of coming to a final judgment of Tolstoy‘s 
work. It is not that he quarrels with his purely literary 
productions, for he gives them high praise; but we feel 
that Tolstoy, the reformer and follower of Sutayeff, is 
dealt with rather harshly. To describe that last phase 
of Tolstoy’s life, the time when he did his best to live 
the life of Christ, as an “obsession’’ seems to us a little 
impertinent, a treading upon ground outside the critic’s 
domain. There may or may not be anything wise in 
communism, and it may be impossible to carry out 
literally the Sermon on the Mount. Tolstoy, however, 
had climbed the spiritual heights of his soul, and it 
was useless to call him back to his old literary labours. 
He had renounced Nihilism at last and grasped that 
Peace which is perhaps greater and more potent than 


his best books. 





Stories and Memories 


Twenty-five Years: Reminiscences. 


By KATHARINE 
TYNAN. (Smith, Elder and Co. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


IT is required in writers of reminiscences that they 
possess one of two qualifications: either they must 
have worthy matter to set down, or they must have a 
worthy manner of retailing happenings of smail 
moment in the larger world of affairs. With our new 
psychological scale of values there has come about a 
mew perspective in the relative importance of events. 
Thus, things that to a former generation seemed of 
mighty concern now bulk much less largely in our 
estimation; while a detail that one of the older his- 
torians would have passed over entirely is now magni- 
fied and given its true significance and force. So it 
frequently happens that for sheer enjoyment and for 





actual edification (using that term in its widest sense) 
a book full of memories of the most trivial kind will 
outshine weightier works, both on account of the charm 
of its style, and because of its wealth of significance. 
When both matter and manner are of the highest order 
the result is likely to become a classic. 


Miss Katharine Tynan (for she is not yet Mrs. Hink- 
son in this volume) has brought out of the treasures 
of memory things both great and small, holding the 
balance pretty evenly between the trivial and the 
weighty, and exhibiting all with much happiness of 
manner. The whole work reminds one of a delightful, 
old-fashioned garden, in which one can wander at will 
and pluck many fragrant and beautiful blooms. We 
turn to the greater names first and find a goodly list: 
Sir Charles Russell, Gladstone, Parnell, Cardinal 
Manning, the Morrises, the Rossettis, the Meynells, 
William Sharp, W. B. Yeats, and George Russell 
(‘AE’’). Miss Tynan was introduced to Gladstone 
at the house of Sir Charles Russell; but the encounter 
that made the most impression on that occasion was 
her meeting with Parnell, towards whom her attitude 
is throughout worshipful. Indeed, whether one loves 
or hates that tragic yet fascinating figure, one cannot 
but admire the whole-hearted devotion of Miss Tynan 
to him and to his cause. There is much concerning 
Parnell, and much of the writer’s association with the 
Land League, which will interest students of that par- 
ticular history. 


A very distinct and rather amusing picture of 
Christina Rossetti emerges on page 158: 


She entered’ the room, wearing short serviceable 
skirts of an iron-grey tweed and stout boots... . . 
Her dress did not at all go with her spiritual face and 
the heavily-lidded, wide-apart eyes which one only 
finds in a highly-gifted woman. . I certainly be- 
lieve she made the worst of herself, perhaps as a 
species of mortification. She even affected a short, 
matter-of-fact way of speaking which took me some- 
what aback at our first meeting. She put one off 
sitting at her feet completely. 


Concerning William Sharp, the author says de- 
cisively : “I may say here that I do not even yet believe 
that William Sharp was Fiona Macleod. But of that 
more in its proper place.’’ On that point we looked 
anxiously for further enlightenment, but found none; 
sO we presume we must wait for one of the two further 
volumes of memories which Miss Tynan hopes to pub- 
lish. The few glimpses of Wilde are not very flatter- 
ing; he seems never to have sparkled in her presence. 


There is a great deal about W. B. Yeats. The earlier 
reminiscences partake very much of the nature of loving 
banter. We imagine that the future biographer of the 
Irish poet may some day be very grateful to Miss 
Tynan for her pages on his early development. Very 
interesting and curious it is to read of his entire absorp- 
tion in poetry during youth—‘“he lived, breathed, ate, 
drank, and slept poetry.’’ In another place she says: 
“I remember how the big Dublin policemen used to 
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eye him in those days, as though uncertain whether to 
run him in or not. But, by and by, they used to say, 
‘Shure, ’tisn’t mad he is, nor yet drink taken. ’Tis the 
poethry that’s disturbin’ his head,’ and leave him 
alone.”’ In his inability to take care of himself, and 
his utter forgetfulness of al] but poetry, he fulfils the 
traditional figure of a poet in his youth pretty com- 
pletely. Further later reminiscences and a number of 
letters round off this part of Miss Tynan’s book. 

Equally interesting is the romantic personality of 
George Russell, to whose poetry the English public 
seems just awakening. There is something almost 
Olympian about his figure. He tells what is perhaps 
one of the best stories in the volume: 

He told me a story th: oiher day of a friend of his 
who somewhere in the wilds of America became friends 
with an old Indian. He told him all the marvels of 
the old world—wireless telegraphy, radium, men fly- 
ing in air, speech kept long after the speaker is dead. 
*‘Wonderful ! wonderful !’’ said the Indian. ‘‘Tell me 
more.’’ At last the reciter paused, wearied. ‘‘The 
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Recent Theology 


Studies in Modernism. By the REV. ALFRED FAWKES. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 1os. 6d. net.) 


The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament. By H. 
WHEELER ROBINSON, D.D. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Introduction to the Books of the New Testament. By 
WILLOUGHBY ALLEN, M.A., and L. W. GREN- 
STED, M.A. (T. and T. Clark. 5s. net.) 

Inspiration in Men, Books, and Movements. By G. 
CURRIE MARTIN, M.A., B.D. (Hunter and Long- 
hurst. Is. net.) 

Faith and Reality. By J. HILTON STOWELL, M.A., 
D.D. (Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Christianity and Sin. By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D. 
(Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Papers of the American Society of Church History. 
Second Series, Vol. I. Edited by SAMUEL. 





white man is very wonderful,’’ said the Indian. ‘‘Can 
he do this?’’ He stooped, lifted a handful of dust and 
threw it in the air; stretched himself upwards, and 
thin, delicate flames ascended from his hands and his 
feet and his hair; his body shone in air; he was a 
living jewel from head to foot. Then the glory faded. 
There was only an old Indian. ‘‘Can the white man 
do that ?’’ he asked. 

It is required also of writers of reminiscences that 
they should display a certain degree of intimacy, and 
should refrain as far as possible from the use of lime- 
light. Here, again, Miss Tynan satisfies our require- 
ments. One does feel, closing her book, that one has 
really ‘‘got to know’’ her. The person who emerges 
with perhaps greatest distinctness from her pages is 
her own father. His strong points and weaknesses are 
alike set down with a loving pen. He is very lovable, 
very human, with more than a touch of greatness. We 
are grateful, too, for the accounts of one or two early 
friends who died untimely, some of them showing con- 
siderable promise: Rose Kavanagh, Frances Wynne, 
Charles G. Fagan, and Jim Alderson. They are written 
of with an affection that it is good to see in these 
reticent days. 

Of lesser points we might mention a score if space 
allowed: such as Miss Tynan’s theory that hair is an 
index to character; or the naive confession of her early 
earnings, and how she spent them in a way that would 
shock the ‘‘unco’ guid’’; or this single characteristic 
flash of memory of G. B. S., who, in a lecture on 
Browning’s “Caliban upon Setebos,’”? remarked “that 
if Caliban was now alive he would belong to the 
Philharmonic Society’?! We can promise many hours 
of pleasure to all readers of this winsome book. 








The Board of Education announce that the Victoria 
and Albert Museum will, in future, be open on Sunday 
afternoons from 2 till 6 p.m. throughout the year, in- 
stead of from 2 till 4, 5, 6, or 7, according to season, 
as hitherto. 


MACAULEY JACKSON. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


“STUDIES in Modernism ’”’ consists of a collection of 
very able and clever essays which have appeared in 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews—one in the 
Hibbert Journal. The first eight are concerned with 
Men and Modernism, the remainder more or less with 
the movement itself. There are studies of Tyrrell, 
Newman, Loisy, Anatole France, Zola, and 
others; also of Evolution and Development, 
| Christian Modernism, and the English Church of 
To-Day. Mr. Fawkes is an acute and learned 
critic, but with all his penetration there are two things 
which he seems to underestimate—one, the power of 
dogmatic Christianity to resist Modernism; the other, 
that Modernism is only a phase, and that by no means 

new. As to the Church of England, Mr. Fawkes 1s 

frankly Erastian. He considers that the Royal supre- 

macy and the judgments of the Privy Council save the 
_ National Church. Hence he fears Disestablishment. 
_In his view the State makes the Church, and therefore 
| has a right to say, “If you don’t obey, you must go to 
| prison.” But he does not see that this sort of 
| Erastianism is the high-road to Disestablishment. He 
| is strongly anti-Catholic, though he is fully alive to 
_ the weakness of Protestantism. Catholic teaching in 
the Church of England he sneers at as “denominational 
Anglicanism.”” He says that “if we are wise, we shall 
not attempt to discover in the New Testament even the 
| Catholic Creeds.’”? His position, in short, is that of a 
critic too critical ever to become a leader of thought. 


“The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament ”’ is an 
exhaustive inquiry into the spiritual religion of the 
people of Israel. The author sums up the chief con- 
ceptions of Jewish religion under the problems of the 
existence of God, and His dealings with mankind, the 
existence of sin and suffering, and the vision of a 
future kingdom of God, in which His sovereignty 
would at last be fully displayed in social righteous- 
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ness. In estimating the practical value of the body of 
Biblical literature he well points out that Old Testa- 
ment criticism attacks not the authority of revelation 
but only the supposed ezternalism of it. The spiritual 
ideas still maintain their authority “as organic elements 
in the one comprehensive idea of religion.’’ This is 


an interesting work, and contains some original 
thought. 


Theological students will welcome this latest Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, which gives in concise 
form the results of the most modern criticism, together 
with the newest theories of sources, origins, and author- 
ship, and useful summaries of the general contents of 
the several books. The work is very well arranged, 
and most convenient for reference. 


, 


“Inspiration ’’’ is a small volume of three essays on 
inspiration in men, in books, and in movements, de- 
signed as “an introduction to the great literature of 
the Jewish and Christian religions.’’ There is no claim 
to any particular originality, but these lectures are use- 
ful for their purpose, to give some definite instruction 
and help on a difficult subject. 


“Faith and Reality’ is a consideration of spiritual 
problems primarily viewed from their metaphysical 
aspect, and then reduced to the level of practical life 
and experience. It is a book written with earnest and 
spiritual thought. 


“Christianity and Sin’”’ is another useful number of 
a very excellent series cf Studies in Theology, of 
which some fifteen volumes have already been pub- 
lished. In the first part sin is treated historically in 
Judaism and Christianity as well as philosophically 
and from the standpoint of evolutionary science. The 
second part the author calls “constructive,’’ in which 
he examines sin and the moral consciousness, forgive- 
ness, the conquest of sin and its ultimate penalty. This 
is a valuable work, and will repay careful study. 


So far back as the year 1841 the State of New York 
took measures for procuring transcripts of documents 
in the archives of Europe, that illustrate the history 
of the State. In the midst of a material civilisation 
over the seas there are now many historical societies 
and not a few learned scholars filled with zeal for 
research and a laudable “ cacoethes scribendi.’? These 
transactions of an American Church History Society 
contain some papers of interest and value, notably a 
translation of the letters of Einhard, a Public Minister 
at the Court of Charles the Great. 
writes a comparison between St. Basil and St. Jerome. 
Dr. Edward Corwin, who has personally visited 
Somerset House in London and the “ Ryk’s Archief ”’ 
at The Hague, contributes a valuable paper on “ Recent 
Researches in Holland and the Ecclesiastical Records 
of the State of New York.’’ America may boast that 


the country is in the midst of the making of history, 
but its scholars show a just appreciation and veneration 
for the past, and for its historical foundations on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Professor Ewell | 





———___ 








An Illustrating Tourist 





A Winter in India. By ARCHIBALD B. SPENS. 
trated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


Illus. 





THE modern facilities for communication with India 
produce an annual and increasing crop of visitors to 
that country, and these indite with equal regularity 
accounts of their travels. It is inevitable that such 
books should have a family likeness, though the facts 
are presented variously according to the writer’s taste 
and observation. This was Mr. Spens’ second visit to 
India, but he does not claim to describe untrodden path- 
ways or to deal with matters which require the constant 
study of a lifetime. There is sanity in this method of 
treatment. We might well have been spared the crude 
reflections and suggestions of certain irresponsible 
travellers. But Mr. Spens has a way of his own. He 
narrates not only what he has seen—such as parades, 
and visits to gaols and forts, but what might at other 
periods have been seen at certain places, such as Akbar 
at Fatehpur Sikri, or the Mutiny fighting at Delhi. 
This method enables him to introduce many frag- 
mentary passages of history, in which he is more correct 
than many writers. But he should not have given 1747 
as the date of Nadir Shah at Delhi (he was there m 
1738), or have stated that Hindu Rao was imprisoned 
by the East India Company. And Samee is quite a 
novel spelling of the Sammy Battery, the British 
soldier’s corruption of “Swami,’’ a Hindu god or idol. 
Nor was the Suez Canal opening ceremony performed 
at Port Said. 

Mr. Spens travelled only from Bombay to Upper 
India and from the Khyber Pass to Benares: he does 
not mention Calcutta or Madras, or the southern por- 
tion. He labels India as fascinating, but presumably 
would not include therein the smells of Benares, or 
certain quarters of Bombay, and the Elephanta Caves, 
and the opium den which he inspected. The great 
towns on his route have been constantly described 
before: he has gone through them again with Murray’s 
excellent book in hand, and has reproduced much in- 
formation and some old chestnuts in a readable conm- 
pass, with ninety-five good illustrations from his own 
photographs. His conclusion may well encourage others 
to follow his footsteps. He writes: “Nowhere, I think, 
will you find such a combination of historical interest, 
lovely scenery, quaint customs, and healthy climatic 
conditions as this vast Dependency affords in the winter 
tourist season; nowhere, I am certain, will one meet with 
greater kindliness, courtesy, and hospitality than in 
strange, inexplicable and enthralling Hindustan.” 
This book will not supersede Murray, but may be used 
profitably by future travellers, and it will help English 
people—if anything can—to realise some of the sights 
and attractions of India, though Mr. Spens does not 
penetrate beneath the surface. 
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Shorter Reviews 


Buddhist Scriptures. By E. J. THOMAS, M.A. (John 
Murray. 2s. net.) 


LL who have read Sir Edwin Arnold’s delightful 
poem, “ The Light of Asia,’’ will welcome this 
latest addition to the “Wisdom of the East’’ series, which 
now amounts in itself to a fair-sized library. We have 
already had in this series the Buddha’s “Path of 
Virtue,’’ legends of Indian Buddhism, “The Path of 
Light”? and “The Way of the Buddha,”’ all treating of 
Buddhism in various aspects. Now we have the text 
of part of the canonical books as reduced to writing 
nearly four hundred years after the death of Gotama; 
the New Testament of Buddhism, in fact. 

A religion that numbers its living votaries by hun- 
dreds of millions, that was a living force five centuries 
before the birth of Christ, and that preaches of morality 
as pure as the highest Christian ideal, is worth more 
than superficial study. The story of the Great Renun- 
ciation can never grow stale, and the straitest-laced 
Christian can find nothing but admiration for the prac- 
tice of sympathy for suffering so nobly inculcated two 
thousand four hundred years ago. Nor can any objec- 
tion be taken to the rules for conduct contained in the 
Noble Eightfold Path, the middle path that opens the 
eyes and bestows understanding, between the two ex- 
tremes of surrender to the pleasures of the world and 
the flesh, and self-mortification, painful, ignoble and 
useless. | Nevertheless, the keynote of Buddhism is 
intense pessimism. 





Laws of Health for Schools. By A. M. MALCOLMSON, 
M.D. (A. and C. Black. ts. 6d. net.) 


THIS little volume is a guide for teaching the ordinary 
tules for keeping in good health, specially written in 
simple language, so as to be easily understood by 
scholars. Only elementary anatomy and physiology 
are described so far as is necessary to explain the other 
parts of the text. The illustrations add still further 
to the easy comprehension of the subjects dealt with. 
The whole forms a very useful text-book, and can be 
recommended with confidence. There are questions at 
the end of each chapter which increase its utility. 








Mr. Werner Laurie is about to publish “South Sea 
Shipmates,’’ by John Arthur Barry, the well-known 
Australian writer, and the author of “Steve Brown’s 
Bunyip.’’ The author in a sub-title describes his book 
as being “the matter-of-fact adventures of two 
Australian sailormen in various seas, and on ships of 
varying degrees of maritime iniquity.’”’ The sea life 
as described will in a few years be a thing of the past, 
if it has not already entirely disappeared. The pre- 
sent volume was left in manuscript at the author’s 
death. 
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Fiction 
By FRANK HarRRIs. (John Lane. 6s.) 

W E are not much in love with the hero 
“Jack.’’ We are not thinking exclusively 

of the Jack Morgan of Mr. Frank Harris; the 
hero “ Jack’’ is, somehow or other, generic. “Jack ”’ 
is generally a very vital person in real life, in fiction 
he is nearly always a shadow. In “Great Days”’ 
Jack Morgan is an algebraical symbol; it would be 
difficult to like him or to loathe him; it is as impossible 
to feel any deep sympathy for him in his vicissi- 
tudes, as it is to be touched by the fortunes of the 
symbol “x,’’ when, with its companions in misery, it 
gets multiplied by “m,’’ or raised to a higher power, or 


compelled (with shame) to take a lower room. The 
other persons of the drama are almost equally mathe- 


Great Days. 


| matical, with the exception of a vivid little group of 


French people, whom Jack meets when he is a prisoner 
of war. For Jack Morgan is taken prisoner by the 
Frenchmen of the “Great Days’’ (the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic eras); he was privateering when it hap- 
pened. His real line of business is smuggling, and his 
father keeps an inn near Dover. He has had much to 
endure from the local gentry, so he is pleased with re- 
generated France. He marries the daughter of Colonel 
Caressa, governor of the prison, and a Napoleonic 
enthusiast. The marriage is a failure, and is really 
only an episode; it helps to swell the rich cloud of mis- 
understandings that obscure the path to the real heroine. 
Later in the story Jack gets into touch with Charles 
James Fox, and very near the end he has an interview 
with Napoleon, who tempts him as from an exceeding 
high mountain; he has only to show him how the 
Boulogne flotilla can be got across. 

The book is not one of Mr. Harris’ best. It is 
moralised Henty, with thumb-nail sketches—good 
thumb-nail sketches—of big men, and some excellent 
general and particular historical propositions. There 
are naval combats and a fight with fisticuffs. The rest 
is a cold-blooded catalogue of the usual problems of 
life, among which Mr. Harris seems to reckon the 
phenomena of snobbishness almost inordinately high. 





A Summer in Cornwall. By M. E. Curtots. (Digby, 
Long and Co. 6s.) 


THE title of the book is a deceptive one, for it is a 
name and nothing more. There is no description of any 
part of Cornwall, and the background might equally 
well have been Tierra del Fuego. A delicate young 
husband and a pretty child wife take up their residence 
for the summer in Cornwall, followed by a set of verv 
bad, and very mischievous, society people, who also 
hire a house in the neighbourhood. The machinations 
of the latter are successful and terminate in tragedy for 
those against whom they are directed. We have been 
unable to discover in this somewhat sordid story any 





trace of redeeming beauty or dignity. 
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The Quest of the Dream. By EDNA K. WALLIs. (G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 
DORIA FRENCH, in pursuit of the dream, passed througr 
many experiences, of which she tells in sentimental, 
schoolgirl style. Some of her descriptions of sunsets 
and scenery are very good work, and some are merely 
bathos—especially when a Yankee colloquialism breaks 
in on a piece of high-flown imagery. In this respect the 
book consists of very uneven work, for the author knows 
little of the great gift of restraint, and thus easily 
descends to mere sentimentality. In the end, Doria 
finds a man of her dreams in David Hartnell, a painter, 
and then David discovers a new technique of painting 
in which he wishes to perfect himself—to the exclusion 
of Doria from his life. The whole story is told'in the 
form of letters, a method of composition which causes 
us to feel that we never get quite near these people— 
they are never real to us. Both are nearest reality in 
the letters which tell how Doria was willing to go ‘o 
David and be with him in poverty while he mastered 
his new technique, while David persistently refused ‘to 
have her. The end, with its “faith creative in its vision 
and its power,’’ is hardly convincing; it is either a 
great realisation or a great mistake, and we are not 
sure which. Perhaps they were happy; perhaps David 
realised his artistic self and Doria her dream—but 
their marriage was a risky experiment. We trust that 
in her next book the author will realise the drawbacks 
attendant on the letter-writing form of fiction, also that 
she will write with more restraint. 





Julia and I in Canada. 


By the Author of “ Daphne 
in the Fatherland.’’ 


(Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


“ DAPHNE ”’ in Canada is the Daphne of the Fatherland 
over again; opinionated, not a little priggish, and 
thoroughly confident that she knows Canadian business 
considerably better than the inhabitants of the country. 
Then there is Julia, a little more self-sufficient, who 
in the end marries some man who has our deepest 
sympathy, after teaching the Canadians how to run 
Canada—although the series of lectures with which 
she proceeds to enlighten the natives is cloaked by a 
species of badinage which merely aggravates her 
offence. Julia and “ Priscilla’? (Daphne’s pseudonym 
for this volume) confined their tour to the Eastern 
States. There is an enlightening passage in the book 
on German missionary methods as compared with the 
English system, but we would commend the author 
to study German colonising methods and the success 
which attends them in Damaraland—not that colonis- 
ing has any relation to missionary work, but she is so 
coolly contemptuous of British methods that a view of 
the other side might prove beneficial. We trust that 
the Canadian people will pay attention to the author’s 
statement of the way in which their country should 
be run, and remodel their habits accordingly. 
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Lhe Road to the Open. By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER, 
(Howard Latimer. 6s.) 

ALTHOUGH this book treats of an immoral subject— 
as English people view these things—we cannot look 
on the book itself as immoral, for its lesson is too 
thoroughly, terribly patent for the story to do other 
than good to those who read it. The central character 
is George von Wergenthin, an Austrian baron, a self- 
centred musician, and a libertine. The story is that 
of George’s relations with Anna Rosner, but it is in the 
detailed manner of telling that the value of the book 
lies. The subject is undoubtedly painful, but it is 
relieved by the skilful sketching in of a small crowd 
of characters, every one of whom impresses us as a 
personality, while the picture of Austrian social life 
is as ruthless as it is yivid. Anti-Semitism versus 
Semitism haunts the story in a King Charles’ head 
fashion; but this is a subject on which English readers 
are scarcely competent to judge clearly, since in this 
country the Jew receives far different treatment from 
that meted out to him in Austria. Nearly every page 
is characterised by epigram, which the translator has 
taken good care to preserve. For instance, “The 
world would perhaps get on better if parents would 
more frequently learn by the experiences of their 
children instead of asking their children to adapt 
themselves to their own hoary wisdom,”’ a truth that 
merits more frequent expression. Here is strong meat, 
certainly, but here is also a very powerful work, and 
a word of thanks is due to the translator for having 
done such thorough justice to the original. 





Annuals 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual comes this season for the 
nineteenth time with its articles of interest to all those 
engaged in process work, cover designs and the various 
details in connection with the printer’s art; while for 
persons less versed in these technicalities the many beau- 
tiful illustrations will be a great attraction. In review- 
ing the year’s work Mr. William Gamble, the Editor, 
among other matters, contrasts the merits of intaglio 
printing as compared with the use of half-tone blocks. 
He states that “‘in the near future half-tone blocks will 
be displaced to a considerable extent in illustrated 
books and journals, and probably also in our more 
important daily and weekly newspapers. It seems to be 
conclusively proved that intaglio-printed illustrations 
have hit the public taste better than half-tones.’”’ Many 
who have had experience of half-tone blocks know 
full well that the printed result is often very unsatis- 
factory and will gladly welcome their displacement by 
others giving more satisfactory results. 


With regard to the many beautiful reproductions we 
would especially mention “Nature Study,’”’ an in- 
stantaneous colour photograph, the negatives of which 
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ere by the Polychromide Company, London and New 
York. For a catalogue illustration of metal ware, that 
facing page fifty-six is excellent. Tinted paper always 
helps to display well photos printed on it ; hence ‘‘New- 
haven Fishwives,’’ ‘‘Water Lilies,’’ ‘‘A Water Mill on 
the Battlefield of Towton, Yorkshire,’ and ‘‘Mending 
the Herring Nets,’’ are very charming pictures which 
would look well mounted and put in small frames. 
The book on the whole is a most creditable production, 
and, as we have said previously, will be welcomed with 
equal pleasure by artist and mechanic. 


The yearly volume of Messrs. Hachette and Co.’s 
popular magazine, Lectures pour Tous, now in its six- 
teenth year, is a handsome one of over sixteen hundred 
pages which teem with choice engravings and excellent 
letterpress. These cover a vast field, both entertaining 
and instructive, and many prominent artists and lead- 
ing writers of the day have collaborated in their produc- 
tion. A contribution likely to attract considerable at- 
tention is ‘‘L’ Ane Rouge,’’ owing to the recent lamented 
death of the author, M. Jules Claretie of the French 
Academy. It is a delightful story in which love and 
the supernatural play prominent parts. Other Acade- 
micians who contribute are M. Henri de Régnier, with 
‘‘La Femme dont je réve,"’ M. Frédéric Masson writing 
on the Empress Marie-Louise, and the Marquis de 
Ségur with an appreciation of M. Louis Barthou’s re- 
cent work on Mirabeau. Lectures pour Tous is a vast 
collection of choice and varied illustrated literature, 
and, as its name implies, it caters for all and sundry. 


The Christmas Number of Za Vie Heureuse, issued 
by the same publishers, is full of coloured illustrations, 
some good, and some very indifferent, especially those 
of the Second Empire, where a dark blue predominates 
ia place of a darkish green, the colour required by his- 
tory, so far as regards the hunts at Fontainebleau 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, the number wil! doubt- 
lessly appeal to those who are not too hypercriticai. 


Nelson’s ‘‘Year Book,”’ for 1914, is a very useful 
little volume. It contains a fund of information, which, 
though not exhaustive, nevertheless, covers a large 
ground, and you may find, in this small volume, facts 
which you often waste many hours in seeking for else- 
where. 








An illustrated lecture will be given by the President 
of the Scottish Society, Loudon MacQueen Douglas, 
F.R.S.E., on Tuesday, January 6, in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, 1, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
at 8 p.m. The subject will be “The Wearing of the 
Kilt,’’ and the illustrations will consist of a large series 
of coloured and other lantern slides, specially prepared 
for this lecture from many unique publications, both 
ancient and modern. Admission will be free, and 
members of the Scottish Society and others are re- 
quested to attend in the Scottish national dress. 
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Some Realities of Irish Life* 


ie the romantic history of Europe, no episode is more 

interesting than the clash between the Teutonic 
peoples and the Celtic race. It is interwoven in the West 
with the storyof fifteen centuries. Through all that long 
period the overpowering Teuton has despised and mis- 
understood the race which he has conquered. Nowhere 
is this aversion more apparent than in Ireland. Here 
no political absorption has ever been possible. Divided 
by the sea, here the Celt has maintained his hated 
individuality. His gifted and poetic imagination, his 
refinement of feeling, his romantic mysticism, his weak- 
ness and resignation, all these delicate characteristics 
merely filled the conquerors with contempt. Even the 
power to develop which he undoubtedly possessed was 
denied to the Celt in Ireland. In the Middle Ages, 
when he had to contend against a ceaseless war for 
conquest, the conquerors scouted all idea of the self- 
development of a national civilisation. By a cruel 
assumption, the Celt was proclaimed incapable of 
success in his own land. A more cruel because prac- 
tical repression of agriculture, industry, and commerce 
gained for the Celt the reputation of idleness. For 
three hundred years there was added, until the early 
days of the last century, the horror of religious perse- 
cution. So Ireland stood “the Niobe of nations,’” 
afflicted by every kind of sorrow, barbarous and re- 
fined. Even now, though for near one hundred years 
England has been essaying reparation, the misunder- 
standing of the Celtic spirit continues. At the same 
time the English outlook across the Channel is very 
different from that of fifty years ago. Many factors 
have contributed to the breaking down of prejudice. 


More English people visit Ireland, and, though their 
observation is often superficial, there now exists a 
feeling of less prejudice. Folk-lore, the Gaelic 
League, and Mr. W. B. Yeats have produced quite a 
cult in Oxford and London, a little esoteric, perhaps, 
and somewhat circumscribed as a real influence, but 
still evidence of a view of Ireland quite impossible 
in mid-Victorian England. Books like the “ Remini- 
scences of an Irish R.M.”’ and Mr. “G. A. Birming- 
ham’s’’ delightful and humorous stories have a wide- 
spread popularity, and have done much to introduce 
Englishmen to the lighter side of Irish life. In “ Irish- 
men All’’ Canon Hannay writes in more serious vein; 
though humorous as ever, he shows that he is a master 
of subtle irony and gentle satire in these twelve 
character sketches of different types of Irishmen. 


Knowing Ireland well, we can say securely that we 
have seldom read any studies which show so pene- 
trating an insight. Many are unable to see beyond 
the masquerade of wit and fun which covers the deep 
reserve of the Celt. But in these sketches the veil is 





* Irishmen All. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. With 
Twelve Illustrations in Colour by JACK B. YEATS, 
R.H.A. (T.N. Foulis. §s. net.) 
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partially lifted, and one finds many glimpses into the 
realities of motive, of life, and of character. Nor is 
there any evasion of the ever present problem of poli- 
tics and religion, which are treated with a fairness and 
detachment quite remarkable in Ireland (we trust that 
we give no offence) among those of the author’s class 
and position. 

The principal portraits, for such they may be called, 
are those of The Greater and the Lesser Officials, The 
Country Gentleman, The Squireen, The Politician, The 
Farmer, The Publican, The Parish Priest, and The 
Minister. If space would allow, each is worthy of 
quotation. But a few extracts must suffice. The 
Higher Official is a type of the man who, “in Ireland, 
at all events, arranges and directs the great ballet of 
Government. His place is in the wings. Politicians 
of one sort or another do the pirouetting and mince 
across the stage . . . the public applauds or hoots 
them; but Bates is the man who devises their antics 
for them.’’ It is customary among “patriots”? to 
inveigh against Chief Secretaries and Lords-Lieutenant ; 
among others to suppose that they really do govern. 
Acquaintance with men like Bates gives a very different 
impression. A man of quiet reserve, of kindly 
cynicism, of quick penetration, of infinite humour to 
see “the amusing side of all causes, the absurdities of 
all political and social creeds,’’ yet an altruist withal, 
able to understand men and things, and therefore able 
to govern. 

Without offering any opinion on the vexed 
question of Home Rule, we can readily under- 
stand the comments of the average Englishman 
on reading the sketch of a “Politician.” “A 
nice mess,’ he would say, “they’ll be in, if that 
is the sort of members Ireland will have.’’ For 

Timothy Sweeny was a broken-down and ruined shop- 
' keeper, cunning, clever, and determined to rise again 
by hook or by crook. So Timothy engineered politics 
for his own ends, and now “he is a great man, a mem- 
ber of Parliament and gets £400 a year for that.” 
But underlying all the sardonic irony of this sketch 
there is an impression that both Timothy and the voters 
who elected him are really shrewder men than you 
might suppose. 

We pass to a sketch of an Irish farmer and his wife, 
a scene of real beauty and pathos, as the fine old man 
of seventy-five—he had been a hale man all his life— 
lies on his death-bed, the result of an accident. He 
had worked hard for sixty years. Once he had spent 
seven years reclaiming, by his own toil, acres of waste 
land on the hillside, strewn thickly with great grey 
stones, among which the whins grew, a blaze of golden 
blossom in those old summer days of his youth, where 
now, as he lies a-dying, his sons are saving the hard- 
won haycrop. “They’re cutting the hay,’’ said Mrs. 
Blake, “and it’s a grand crop, thanks be to God.” 
The working of the League had prevented any addition 
to his rent on account of the reclaimed land. But the 
League had also caused murder, bloodshed, and 
terrorism. So James Blake’s last words to his patient 





wife were, “Let not John be meddling with any of 
their League work, either good or bad.’’ 


During the revolution he had worked on, and the 
crops on the hillside ripened, as those of the plough- 
man in Zola’s “ Débacle,’’ who “ drove his white horse 
across and across a hillside near Sedan, while the 
French guns thundered against the quickly closing 
circle of German steel.’’ So this little bit of fertile 
land became “a more enduring monument than the 
rich man’s tablet of brass.”’ 


Those who talk glibly about the dangers of priestly 
domination in Ireland should read the chapter on the 
Parish Priest, and the wonderfully fair estimate of the 
different types of secular priests to-day. Some “are 
men of strong practical common sense, rarely the vic- 
tims of spiritual snobbishness or political clap-trap. 
They have the interests of their people sincerely at 
heart, and give sound and disinterested advice to those 
who need it.” 

But there is another class of priest—the overbearing 
seminarist, who has no saving grace of humour or 
humanity. “It is men of this type’”’ (which is rather 
new and modern) “who constitute the real danger to 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland.”’ 
Still, there are many men of the Spirit who are really 
both the temporal and spiritual friends of the people. 
So, also, are many “ministers’’ of the Church of Ireland, 
men like the clergyman whose picture is so graphically 
drawn, who took the highest honours in classics and 
has spent nearly all his life in an utterly remote little 
rectory, twenty miles or so from a station, with some 


forty scattered souls to look after. Yet here, in such. 


unstimulating environment, “ Harold Burnaby and his 
wife have done something for Ireland too,’”’ outside 
the charmed circle of “ politicians, philosophers, poets, 
reformers, founders of leagues, prophets of ideas, or 
any of the great tribe of evangelists.” In fact, it is 
the misfortune of Ireland that she has too many 
patriots, “more, indeed, than any other country of the 
same size.’ But those who would know something of 
Irishmen as they really are, and as they really live and 
move, apart from the theories of either patriots or 
reformers, faddists or philanthropists, should read the 
fascinating pages of “Irishmen All.’’ They will be 
delighted, too, with the capital illustrations of typical 
Irishmen, reproduced in coloured miniature from oil 
paintings by Mr. J. B. Yeats of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. 
P. A. M. S. 





Beginning with the January number, The Century 
will cease to issue an English edition, and the magazine 
will no longer be found generally on English and Con- 
tinental news-stalls. Persons desiring to receive the 
Century regularly should in future remit their sub- 
scriptions to the Century Company through their 
English agents, T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., Clifford’s 
Inn, London. 
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An Aspect Overlooked 


if is customary and proper for a novelist to pause 

for a moment before finally collecting the separated 
threads of his narrative, and to endeavour to trace some 
logical coherence in the succession of events he has 
narrated. This opportunity has been used with happy 
effect by Mr. Arnold Bennett towards the close of one 
of his most carefully finished and artistic books, “ The 
Old Wives’ Tale.’’ The current of life which has so 
long divided the two sisters, leaving one to vegetate 
in the shallows of a provincial draper’s shop, and 
sweeping the other through crowded years of Paris, 
the Second Empire, the Siege, and the Commune, has 
at last drifted them together again in the quiet resting- 
place of the Five Towns. Their lives have been remote 
in feeling as well as experience. One has lived 
diffusely, the other intensely. The elder accepts exist- 
ence without analysis; the younger feels acutely how 
strange it is that she who has undergone so much, and 
can look upon her birthplace with alien eyes, should 
be the very selfsame she, unaltered in essence, who 
grew there from girl to woman, unconscious of the 
turmoil of her future. And yet she, too, comes to a 
similar attitude of amused resignation. “After all,”’ 
she thinks, with a shrug, “life is like that.’”’ There 
are some calamities in it, but many small pleasures; 
the daily commonplace events bulk larger than the great 
happenings. There is much matter for wonder, but 
much more with which to be content. 

The remark is not, perhaps, very profound; it offers 
no solution of the eternal problems; but to the mind 
of the reader straight from a surfeit of modern fiction 
it comes with a curious freshness and force. For many 
of our best living novelists, the men who have really 
contributed something to English literature, have done 
most of their work on quite an opposite theory. They 
select only such aspects of things as will fit in with a 
premeditated scheme adjusted to their own tempera- 
ments. Take an example deservedly honoured, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. Nobody at the present day would 
deny his eminence in letters or his distinction in the 
world of character-study; his peasants are in some sort 
immortal ; and although the construction of plots is not 
his strongest point, still, taken singly, they are not 
incredible and rarely even improbable. But when we look 
back upon the series of volumes, and consider the sum 
total of his work, we realise that the general effect is 
untrue. “Life is oz like that,’ we think impatiently. 
“These things never happened.”” The tone is too 
menacing. There is no malice in Fate, nor does the 
world conspire against humanity. 

In like manner we rebel against Mr. Galsworthy, 
who “ revolves the sad vicissitudes of things ’’ so pain- 
fully and so long. We turn naturally away from the 
dreary wilderness, unillumined by purpose, thought, 
or humour, that the late George Gissing discovered in 





Suburbia. Since Mr. Wells abandoned the kindly 
everyday sphere of shop assistants, and school teachers, 
and country actors, and general servants, that he 
painted with so much insight and sympathy, and hit 
upon his more recent vein of aggressive reform, we feel 
that the parting of the ways has come in his case also. 
We refuse to believe in the wholesale immorality of 
everybody, we are not convinced that a plain church 
marriage is the inevitable prelude to disaster, and we 
incline to doubt what appears to be his fundamental 
axiom, that the salvation of the world can be worked 
out only by efficient and unspeakable cads. We are 
equally unconvinced by Mr. Hichens, the leader of 
quite another and much more sophisticated school. His 
characters exist solely for the abnormal; they develop 
passions for statues and precious stones, or fraternise 
with renegade monks in the Sahara, or thrill with 
sinister emotions at orchestral concerts. Such things 
are uncharacteristic, not merely of common life, but 
of any life. We do not move so closely upon the 
borders of the morbid and the supernatural as he would 
have us imagine. Even the most decadent of men 
spend much the largest portion of their time in ordinary 
commonplace ways. After all, the Bank and the beef- 
steak and the omnibus are necessary facts too. The 
art of a Shakespeare or a Dickens would not neglect 
what enters so largely into the web of daily life. 


The truth of the matter is that we are unreasonably 
afraid of the obvious. The atmosphere we deem 
essential in fiction, and strive so hard to create, is only 
a distorting medium; the remote characters whose 
emotions we analyse so subtly are really less interesting 
than the man next door, if we had only the courage to 
believe it. |The commonplace has one outstanding 
merit: it is the best to live with. The platitude has 
become a platitude from its constant and vital truth; 
that is what saves it from extinction. It has (to use a 
convenient Americanism) “ made good ”’ for so long, it 
has proved serviceable to so many different generations, 
that it cannot be wise to neglect it altogether. The 
brilliant unusual things are wrong more often than the 
dull common things, although we are inclined to act 
as if we thought otherwise. Bread-and-butter is not 
exciting, but it does not exasperate; while, as the 
Colonel in “ Patience’? discovered, if you have toffee 
for breakfast, toffee for lunch, toffee for dinner, even 
toffee can become monotonous. Of late we have dined 
rather too freely on toffee, and our palate is getting 
jaded. The toffee was good toffee, and we admit the 
ability of the men who made it for us, but we have 
come to want something else. We weary for plain 
joints and vegetables once more. We want to see plate- 
glass views instead of tinted impressions; and we are 
ready to welcome the novelist who will show us ordinary 
men and women treading their daily round in the main 
with enjoyment, and facing evil with fortitude when 
the inevitable accidents of life beset them on their 
way. 


F. C. M. 
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The Tyranny of Games 


GAME, whether indoor or outdoor, may con- 
ceivably be a good servant, but will always 

prove a bad master. It should, like sport of every 
kind, provide relaxation from work, and should be 
neither a fetish nor a business. Its object is to pass 
the time pleasantly, not by way of killing it—have 
we so long to live that we need talk of killing time ?— 
but as a source of agreeable distraction, with an element 
of not unfriendly rivalry essential to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the best games. The rivalry need not, how- 
ever, be of the purse. The barbarous Uriankhai of 
Central Asia are content to wrestle strenuously for no 
greater reward than a cheese, which the victor habitually 
flings as largesse to the crowd. It took a higher 
civilisation to produce the professional footballer, the 
pride of Millwall or Tottenham, the darling of ten 
thousand of his fellows who lack both the inclination 
and opportunity to take any more active part than 
cheering him to victory. Time was when football was 
a healthy game for the half-holidays of schoolboys, 
or even for men up at the Universities, and it ought 
never to have been allowed to degenerate into a wage- 
earning business, attaining to the publicity of special 
editions, ousting news of world-wide importance, fur- 
nishing material for demoralising newspaper competi- 
tions and attracting immense hordes of weedy admirers 
who cheer the heroes of Blackheath as madly as 
Americans cheer their “ ball’? men at Philadelphia or 
Detroit, or Canadians their lacrosse teams at Toronto. 


What football is to the working class, that, and 
more, is golf to those in better circumstances, and its 
sway 1s more personal. Originally a pastime favoured 
by humble folk in its Scotch home, it is become the 
obsession of those in high places, the mania of people 


perennial topic of conversation in railway compartment 
and in clubs. Would that its vogue were confined to 
the week-end! Such restraint could rouse no hostile 
thought, since even the old school motto insists that, 
once the books are put away, em pus est ludendi. Un- 
fortunately, even those who are able to play golf on 
only two days of the week talk and dream of nothing 
else during the other five, and there are few better 
illustrations of monkeys chattering on the shores of the 
Dead Sea than the normal conversation of a couple of 


golfing enthusiasts penned in a railway carriage during 
a long non-stop run. 


Golf is at least a wholesome outdoor recreation, but 
what shall be said of the tyranny of bridge, with its 
offshoot, auction, played in a stifling atmosphere, and 
so tyrannical as to have slain the arts of dining and 
conversation that it may add empty pockets to empty 
heads? The bridge-talker is more contentious than 
even the golfer. When he cannot deal cards he talks 
them, and his dogma touching leads and declarations 
would be offensive if it were not childish. Unlike some 
other forms of gaming, bridge is a quasi-scientific pur- 





suit. The bucks and bloods of other days were, it is 
true, so dominated by the tables that they would cheer- 
fully cut down the last tree on their broad acres to 
meet their losses at hazard, but at least they were too 
well bred to obtrude their views on faro in polite 
society. The modern bridge enthusiast shows no such 
mercy. For him, the rights and wrongs of the last 
rubber are an absorbing topic of what he fondly regards 
as conversation. 


Billiards has no such pernicious hold on those who 
are not slow to own its fascination. It provides a ready 
means of passing an hour in a friendly contest of skill. 
Gambling is no part of its enjoyment, and it need not 
be marred by any discord. Occasionally, no doubt, its 
even tenour is interrupted by the gentle flow of mild 
invective loosed by an abnormal penchant for “fluking,”’ 
but it is rarely a contentious, and never a tyrannical, 
game. Nor can it well furnish an engrossing topic of 
small-talk away from the table, since it is exceedingly 
difficult to discuss a stroke without illustrating it, and 
the best stroke to play is not, like the correct card to 
lead, a question of exact science, but purely a matter 
of taste. 


It is only grown-up folk, who ought to know better, 
that we find bowing in this foolish way to the tyranny 
of any game. Schoolboys are truer to themselves. Most 
of them like cricket in moderation, yet when it becomes 
compulsory in the excess prescribed by the short- 
sighted etiquette of most public schools, they simply 
“cut’’ it, even at the risk of personal chastisement, and 


| seek variety in the swimming-bath or even out of bounds 
| along the highways and hedges. 


For their stalwart 


_ refusal to acknowledge the absolute power of what a 
| contemporary likes to call King Willow, they are made 
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to write out lines, or even to feel the cane. It may be 


| that such discipline is essential, even on half-holidays, 
otherwise sane, the lodestar of the week-end recess, the | 


to the proper working of the system; yet, so long as 
the boys keep out of mischief and spend their time in the 
open air, it seems a little ridiculous that they should 
be severely punished for preferring one recreation to 
another, at any rate as’a matter of variety from the 
business of the nets. Who knows but this early com- 
pulsion to play cricket or hockey at school leaves its 
mark on them in after life so that, true to type, they 
continue to give to other games, not one of which will 
bear comparison to cricket, the allegiance exacted from 
them in the days when the most dreaded invitation they 
could receive was a summons to the headmaster’s study 
after morning school ? 








Messrs. Constable & Co. are publishing immediately 
a translation of M. Louis Bertrand’s “Saint Augustin,”’ 
which was recently reviewed in THE ACADEMY. The 
work of translation has been done by Mr. Vincent 
O’Sullivan, and, in view of the keen interest which 
M. Bertrand’s book has excited, the publishers antici- 
pate a great appreciation of it in its new form. 
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The Great Clan Donald* 


ANOTHER book by the author of “ Coke of Norfolk and 
His Friends’’ is welcome. The history of the great 
Clan Donald, from the early days of Somerled and 
Conn of a Hundred Fights to the present time, is 
full of romance and stirring incident. Accounts 2f 
valiant Scottish chiefs, grim battles, quaint stratagems, 
acts of horrible vengeance, love affairs, and amusing 
anecdotes are given with a fascinating sprightliness of 
style, and those who are Scotch will doubtless study 
with avidity the Pedigree and Appendices. The latter 
contain a list of ‘‘ wedding cloaths ’’ worn by the wife 
of Alexander, ninth Baronet Macdonald of the Isles 
and first Lord Macdonald of Slate. In this lengthy list, 
which reminds us of an elementary sum in arithmetic, 
we would rather work out as a problem than pay as 
a bill, we learn that “12 Holland Shifts, 7d. per ell,’’ 
cost £7 6s. 11d., while “17% yds. silverground silver 
flowers, £3 3s.,’’ reach the alarming figure of 
455 2s. Od. 

We are told that Somerled’s looking-glass was the 
stream, the heel of his shoe his drinking-cup, and that 
he much preferred to spear a salmon than to slaughter 
a foe. When this peaceful sportsman was asked to 
sail away and become Chief of Skye, he made the 
following characteristic speech: “Islesmen, there’s a 
newly run salmon in the black pool yonder. If I catch 
him, I will go with you as your chief; if I catch him 
not, I shall remain where I am.’’ It so happened that 
the salmon was caught, and never was a fish landed 
with greater joy or with more far-reaching and bene- 
ficial consequences. Somerled lost no time in ridding 
the Isles of his foes. On one occasion, while on a small 
island with only a hundred followers, he was besieged 
by the Norwegian fleet. Realising that he and his 


* men were likely to be defeated, he adopted the follow- 


ing ingenious stratagem:—“ The whole force under 
his command being clothed in goats’ skins, he ordered 
the Highlanders to march round the island with their 
colours flying and their bagpipes playing. This 
attracted attention, and the moment his troops had 
passed out of sight, the men were desired to turn their 
coats inside out, and with this altered exterior, and a 
different gathering played on the bagpipes, they 
marched past the Norwegian fleet again. Having com- 
pleted this singular metamorphosis several times, the 
invaders became intimidated at the number of regiments 


apparently mustering to oppose them, and set sail with- | 
out beat of drum. This is the only instance on record | 


* when a Lord of the Isles became a turncoat.’’ 


There was a bitter feud between Hugh and his kins- | 
man, Chief Donald Gorme Mor, or Big Blue Donald. | 


When Hugh’s Castle was on the eve of completion, he 
plotted to slay his Chief. He gave a great feast, and 
wrote a letter of invitation to Donald, in which he 
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“expressed penitence for the past and craved forgive- 
ness for the future.’’ Having written this hypocritical 
letter, he penned another to a fellow-conspirator, and 
it so happened that the plan for assassination was 
accidentally sent to Donald, while the conspirator had 
the surprise of reading the epistle intended for the 
Chief. Donald fully appreciated the mistake, and 
entered into the matter with considerable zest. He 
invited Hugh to Duntulum Castle, whither the un- 
suspecting rogue repaired. No sooner had the guest 
entered the castle than he was thrown into a dungeon, 
allowed to starve for a time, and finally given a large 
quantity of very salt beef. Having devoured the meat, 
he was afflicted with a violent thirst which was never 
assuaged. We are told that he endeavoured to scrape 
a hole through the wall with the shin-bone of the ox. 
He nearly succeeded, but strength failed him, and ke 
died raving mad, “having in his agony torn to pieces 
with his teeth the pewter dish on which the beef had 
lain.’’ It is difficult to find extenuating circumstances 
for this cruel act of vengeance, but it is wholly im- 
possible to excuse Big Blue Donald for the way he 
got rid of his lawful wife in order that he might 
bestow his love elsewhere. The unfortunate lady “had 
lost an eye—whether through matrimonial dissension, 
history does not reveal—and Blue Donald when he 
cast her out mounted her upon a one-eyed horse, led 
by a one-eyed boy, and followed by a one-eyed dog.”’ 
It was a vicious jest, and Donald paid dearly for an 
insult that can scarcely be surpassed. 


Boswell has been aptly described as the king of 
bores, and, as bores are invariably lacking in sensitive- 
ness, he was scarcely less distinguished for being one 
of the most tactless of men. His famous “ Tour in the 
Hebrides ”’ is referred to in the volume before us, in 
so far as it affects the Clan Donald. Boswell expected 
that the head of the Macdonalds would be surrounded 
by his clan, and that he and his master would partici- 
pate in many a festive entertainment. He writes: 
“We had a small company, and we cannot boast of 
our cheer.’’ Boswell and Johnson heard many tales 
respecting the parsimony of their host. Johnson 
observes: “Boswell had some thoughts of collecting 
them and making a novel of his life!’’ It is good to 
find the offensive Boswell referred to in the following 
lines of Walcot :— 


Loud of thy tour a thousand tongues have spoken 
And wondered that thy bones were never broken. 


Let Lord Macdonald threat thy breech to kick, 
And o’er thy shrinking shoulders shake his stick. 


We must pass over two chapters entitled “The Diary 
of a Sassenach,’’ containing a graphic description of 
a journey to, and a sojourn in, Skye, and turn to the 
very romantic story of Louisa Maria and Godfrey Mac- 
donald. Here, surely, is material for a very diverting 
novel. The story occupies many pages, from the time 
when the young Louisa played battledore and shuttle- 
cock to a runaway marriage and the final righting of a 





great wrong. What that wrong was and precisely how 
true were the loves of Godfrey and Louisa we leave to 
the reader, assured that he will peruse these pages, and 
those that precede them, with more than usual interest. 











Sand and Spinifex 


By A WANDERER. 


HE Arabs have a pleasing tradition to the effect 
that Allah, who is all-wise, and whose ninety- 

nine attributes are daily recited by the Faithful, 
planted the Sahara with sand and aloes, and 
then laughed at the result of his work; a ghastly 
legend, to appreciate the full horror of which one 
should hear it for the first time, as I did, when riding 
a weary horse over the burning carpet of the Great 
Thirst. The desert has achieved quite a vogue as a 
background of romance, and, glimpsed from the care- 
fully stage-managed environs of Cairo, or edited by 
the fantastic imagination of Mr. Hichens, it may, no 
doubt, assume the glamour called for in the artistic 
stage of a burning passion between adventurous lovers, 
who, the world forgetting, would fain be by the world 
forgot. All this is very creditable to the literary and 
dramatic art of those who have so transmogrified the 
hideous reality as actually to rouse a desire for closer 
acquaintance in the bosom of those jaded children of 
civilisation who, either in their own library or from 
their stall at the St. James’s Theatre, turned their dreamy 
eyes towards the Garden of Allah and envied those 
refugees from the conventions who hid their unholy 
loves in its parched solitudes. What, I wonder, would 
these tender, if somewhat unhinged, maidens have 
thought of the real thing? Bitterly, I trow, they 
would have regretted the shady side of Bond Street, 
the lounge at the Carlton, and their favourite golf 
course. For there is no romance whatever about the 
real desert. Its nomad Bedawin are not eagle-eyed 
kings of men, breathing the perfumes of Araby and 
inspired with such high-souled ideals of honour as we 
read of in those who of old defended the Sepulchre 
against Christian chivalry, but tatterdemalion thieves, 
exceedingly unclean in their habits, ripe for any petty 
larceny, tyrannising over their weaker neighbours and 
fawning before armed Europeans, save where, with 


safety in numbers, they can attack them without risk 
of repulse. 


Sunrise over the desert is among the themes which 
have driven fluent pens inspired by eyes that perchance 
never saw the sun rise over any scene more exalted 
than Margate sands ; but, down in Africa, it is the hour 
that heralds yet another breathless day of painful 
trekking or wearisome halt. The sun may be friendly 
enough to those who know him at his worst in an 
English August, and those who rarely see his face may 
long for more intimate acquaintance. To them, how- 
ever, that dwell under his scourge, he is the enemy 
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and tyrant of their race, and it is a fact that the 
children of the desert, who know it best, also hate it 
most. 


As I rode over the dreadful stony plain, called 
Behara ou Guentoor—the meaning of this Arabic I 
know not, but it should be synonymous with Tophet— 
and Mohammed acquainted me with the manner in 
which Allah laughed at his handiwork, I felt the 
callous cruelty of it, and knew that only in kinder 
climes could men have imagined a God of Love. For 
those born under the Sun, a fiercer deity, a God of 
Vengeance, alone could command fear and homage; 
and as my wretched horse, which was carrying me 
inland to Marrakesh, shambled painfully over the 
shimmering sand and loose stones, the sardonic humour 
of the nightmare around me was suddenly evident. 
What a travesty of vegetation! Garden of Allah, 
indeed! With its cactus and prickly pear, its palmetto, 
its clinging thorns, defensive and aggressive, and the 
occasional clump of skeleton palms to emphasise the 
treeless monotony of the rest! Here, of a truth, was 
a garden for the damned. Mr. Hichens had not yet 
written his amazing story, and I never came across him, 
though I once missed him by no more than a few hours 
on the shore of Galilee, and would have been glad to 
ride with him over the Plain of Jericho that hot April 
day and to congratulate him on the romance of it all. 


There are two obvious products of these waterless 
tracts, and they are the nomad and the camel. Of 
the nomad, the less said, perhaps, the better. Jabal 
was the reputed father of them that dwell in tents, 
and from earliest times down to the modern poultry- 
stealing gipsy his offspring have been a pretty lot of 
ruffans, picturesque, no doubt, to civilised folk who 
occasionally play at camp life, but ever a thorn in the 
side of their law-abiding neighbours of settled abode. 
The camel, considered, at any rate, apart from the 
environment it fits so well, is almost as unspeakable. 
It is unusual for me to harbour unkindly feelings 
towards any living creature on four legs, short, per- 
haps, of a hyzna, but, even after weeks in its company, 
when it carried all my slender belongings far from 
railways, it never won a place in my affections. Its 
utility was above all question, but so in its proper place 
is that of a luggage van, and my love for the two is 
about the same. The camel is pre-eminently the child 
of the desert, enduring, brutish, apathetic, suspicious, 
vindictive, proof against good fortune and adversity 
alike. It must, I imagine, be the most unemotional 
animal on the face of the earth. Compared with it 
a public hangman and a tax-collector are hysterical. 
I have seen one bear its driver’s blows, admini- 
stered with whole-hearted zeal, as _ indifferently 
as it would have borne the caresses that never came. 
I have times and again let my own meal in camp wait 
while I saw the camels fed, and gone near having my 
hand bitten off for venturing too close to the objects 
of my solicitude. The camel will bear any burden 


save that of gratitude, of the need for which, to be 
sure, it has little enough experience. 


It is almost 
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perfect physically; morally, it is about all that an 
animal should not be. Yet who, knowing its home, 
can blame it? One does not dig for diamonds in the 
pit of Hawiyat ! 

The Garden of Allah is a Garden of Death. It 
has no flowers, save only the scanty blossom of the 
prickly pear or the fleeting pink of the bitter oleander. 
Its birds are the ghoulish vultures that gorge on the 
festering remains of them that fall by the way. Per- 
haps its most consummate cruelty is the illusion of the 
mirage. When you have ridden for hours with this 
false promise of water ever receding in the middle 
distance, it needs little eloquence to convince you of 





the laughter of Allah. You can hear it. 





The Theatre 


Some Christmas Nights’ 
Entertainments 


DRURY LANE 


APPY days! Happy days! is the agreeable 
refrain that runs through the many melodies of 
“The Sleeping Beauty Re-awakened.”” Happy days 
of insouciant youth, happy days of bald-headed and 
“transformation’’ decorated maturity. It is the oft- 
repeated burden on the stage at Drury Lane, it is 
re-echoed again and again throughout the vast and 
glittering auditorium. To be privileged to see one 
more Boxing Night entertainment here is to realise the 
eternal youth of cities and to gain a glimpse of the 
easy and generous happiness of mankind. 

We do not pretend to a devotion to this particular 
form of stage art, but we at least understand its appeal 
and appreciate the heavy labours of the management 
which enable it to place before its delighted patrons 
an enormous and lively show, which, beginning at 
seven o’clock, does not end until after midnight. Per- 
haps the endeavours of Mr. Arthur Collins and his 
many co-workers have been lightened a little this year 
because, for the first time at Drury Lane, they have 
done what has so often been accomplished in musical 
comedy, and given us a second edition of last year’s 
success. But, of course, there are a hundred new 
inventions and subtle changes in the elaborate fairy- 
play—and then there is a new generation for panto- 
mime every year. 

In most cases the cast is filled by the same amusing, 
gifted and beautiful people as heretofore. But each 
of these is surer and more victorious in their curious 
or attractive characters. Miss Florence Smithson, as 
the beauty who sleeps so gracefully, gives us a Princess 
Marcella who delights the house. Her voice is clearer, 
her manner more delicate, her pathos more artificially 
touching than heretofore. She is a Dresden china 
princess of the best period, and goes a-pair with the 
handsome Prince Auriol—who is for a time a gardener 











and, for a little while, a very harmless kind of beast 
of legend. This is, of course, Mr. Wilfrid Douthitt, 
whose fine singing fills the wide span of the Theatre 
Royal with gorgeous melody. 

Better than ever are those well-contrasted comedians, 
Mr. George Graves and Mr. Will Evans. The first is 
the Duke of Monte Blanco—whose second wife is the 
attractive but sadly wicked fairy, Anarchista, who 
makes him a scarecrow for years and years—and the 
other, the Chancellor Pompos, but it does not matter 
in the least who they represent. They really appear to 
us as two delightful old friends who have come once 
more together to amuse us and, incidentally, to enjoy 
themselves and our enjoyment of their queer, honest 
humour and gay devices. The present edition of “The 
Sleeping Beauty’’ gives them a fairly free hand, and in 
scenes a little beyond the region of the fairy story, in 
which they work together with a will, they are delight- 
fully funny after a curious fashion which would, we 
believe, be quite impossible outside England. These 
two actors and Mr. Stanley Lupino as the ill-bred 
person who has for the time being taken the place of 
the rightful Prince, provide most of the fun of the 
night. 

As for the rest, there is Arcadia and beauty, all kinds 
of fairies and fairy dreams, lovely dresses and, as was 
the case last year, the most beautiful scenery ever used 
in a pantomime. Notwithstanding the long interludes 
of comic business, the long-reaching fairy story, the 
immense quantity of spectacle— 


. . . « Noone is bored; bright eyes meet eyes 
Still brighter, for they lack disguise, 
Life sweetly comes, but never flies. . . . 


in this agreeable land of seasonable delights. 

This general effect of gaiety and completeness is 
greatly helped by the authors’ invention of the character 
of Puck, who brings together the human world and the 
realm of fairyland with easy, confident grace. Puck 
is, of course, Miss Renée Mayer, whose success last year 
is greatly increased. She has wit and skill, she dances 
delightfully, and sings as sweetly as the nightingale. 
One of the most entrancing numbers in the whole per- 
formance is the song and dance which Miss Mayer gives 
on the borderland of the fairy world and the sleeping 
beauty’s palace. With the support of a crowd of 
charming sprites playing on bells, she sings and dances 
with extraordinary é/am and humour, but it is her con- 
tinued vivacity throughout the whole entertainment that 
most astonishes her audience, for she speaks the first 
and last words, and is not far from the gorgeous scene 
at any moment of the play. Mr. Arthur Collins always 
has victories, but the present pantomime is one of his 
greatest. 


THE LYCEUM 


Mr. WALTER and Mr. Frederick Melville have induced 
Mr. Newman Maurice to write just the right sort of 
gay and ridiculous children’s pantomime which fits 








‘* Babes in 


with the democratic spirit of the moment. 
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the Wood ”’ 1s full of fun and character, lively songs, 
beautiful dances—and dancers—.and bright scenes. 
‘Uhe Babes themselves are played by two clever little 

_ people named on the programme Ray and Zack. 
Whenever they are on the stage they hold the 
2udience’s attention with ease and grace; they sing, 
end act, and dance, and make merry or are sad with 
admirable effect and unflagging courage. They are 
supported by a dozen extraordinary and amusing 
people. Mr. Harry Weldon is the son of their wicked 
uncle, one of the most complicated people ever seen 
in a pantomime, for he plays at least a hundred parts 
and is sure of laughter in all of them. 

Then the Bold Robbers, who eventually have so 
long and so comic a fight, Mr. Alexandre and Mr. 
Hughes, are full of the highest spirits and the most 
curious ideas. ‘They are in and out of the pantomime 
at all times, and always lighten and brighten it. The 
wildly funny policemen, Mr. Woodhouse and Mr. 
Wells—the fat one is very harshly treated when he 
becomes a schoolboy in a nice pinafore—are also ready 


about fun. 

There is the graceful Miss Daisy James as Maid 
Marian, with charming songs and delicate romance. 
There is Miss Jane Eyre as the ever famous boy of 
pantomime, Robin Hood, whose fine voice and form 
give a certain distinction to the long production. And 
there are hundreds of other clever people among whom 
are especially remarkable that vigorous and graceful 


French dancer, M. Robert Roberty, who was recently | 


at Covent Garden, and the petite danseuse, Miss Pick- 
ford, with whom he has some delightful moments— 
the most agreeable, perhaps, in the whole of this long 
feast of fairyland. Miss Lottie Stone, too, sends a 


troupe of graceful dancers who greatly help in the | 


illusion that the birds of the sky as well as the | 


fairies are immensely interested in the sometimes 
tragic chances that come to the Babes in the Wood and 
elsewhere. 

As a whole the Lyceum pantomime will be con- 
sidered a great success; its lively music arranged and 
written by Mr. Sullivan-Brooke, its engaging ballets 
arranged by Mdlle. Rosa, its brilliant costumes by 


one. 


_ the Himalayas is a matter of total indifference to us, 


Mr. Clarkson, and its admirable stage management by | as is the question as to whether the author is a king in 


Mr. S. Major Jones would almost make it if a dozen | 


amusing comedians and clever and beautiful ladies did | 


not work throughout the fourteen elaborate scenes with 

the whole-hearted purpose of giving us pleasure. 
Among the more popular successes of the season the 

Lyceum pantomime has a sure and prominent placc. 


“THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL” AT THE 
NEW THEATRE 


THIS is a charming play of fact and fancy, in a form 
which somehow suggests a materialisation of a fairy 
poem by Maeterlinck. Although it has evidently been 
very cleverly adapted for the English stage, it retains 
the essential flavour which belongs to the best American 





| 


' work. 


| 
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Our money-making fathers and the mothers 
who are social climbers no doubt sometimes neglect 
their children so that they may follow their own de. 


_ sires, but not quite after the fashion of the Money Man, 


Mr. Lionel Atwill, or his wife, the Bee Woman, Miss 
Evelyn Weeden, of the present play. The moral which 
is severely set forth by Miss Eleanor Yates does not 
touch us very greatly, nor make an absolutely en- 
trancing stage effect. But it does one fine thing very 
completely ; it introduces us to a delightful actress in 
the part of Gwendolyn, the poor little rich girl. In 


_ this difficult character Miss Stephanie Bell not only 
| looks very beautiful, but acts with such easy sincerity 
_ that any rather weak places in the construction of the 


at any moment with some side-splitting piece of knock- | over Save. 


| pany, and every part in the long cast, whether in the 


play are easily passed over and transmuted into delicate 
and enthralling sentiment. 


We feel considerable gratitude to Mr. Frank Vernon, 
the newest of new managers here, for having under- 
taken the by no means light task of transplanting from 
the States a play which has had so many admirers 
He has brought together a splendid com- 


form of creatures of fact or visions of fancy, is filled 
with just the right person for the particular character 
represented at the moment. 


One of our chief delights is to welcome an American 
play here, because there is still an absurd idea abroad 
that the London Press is not fair to the United States 
in this matter. Such a view implies a large number of 
ridiculous assumptions. For example, it is supposed 
that the critic is told what to write by his paper, that 
the journal is governed by the views of the theatre 
manager, that the managers, as a whole, are banded 
together against the talent of American authors. This 
is all such utter nonsense that it would not be worth 
thinking about were it not so often repeated, and 
were not rather stupid foreign plays often brought to 
our shores with loud heralding of past victories. 


The bald fact is that most of us write in the hope 
of pleasing our readers and pointing the way to an 
interesting evening, or warning them against a dull 
Whether the play be written in the Hebrides or 


Babylon or a Christian slave. All we ask for is to be 
interested. And this, the new play by Miss Gates will 
certainly do. 


The story is really of the simplest character, but it 
is told with an immense amount of elaboration, an 
elaboration which requires all the skill of the present 
clever company to carry to a successful issue. Gwen- 
dolyn is twelve years of age; it is her birthday, and 
she feels more than ever that she is neglected by her 
kind but busy father and her affectionate but utterly 
worldly mother. She longs to be wild and free, but 
she is guarded and more or less bullied by servants, 
governesses, and a whole crowd of by no means de- 
voted hangers-on. Her nurse, described as a two-faced 


thing, admirably played by Miss Florence Lloyd, de- 
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sires an evening off, and insists on the little girl taking 
some sort of narcotic. In her haste to be free of her 
charge she gives Gwen a dangerous quantity of the 
medicine, with the result that girl passes for a while 
from the real world into the one of dreams, where in 
her loneliness she has often sought release. 

Thus we come to a scene which is called the Tell 
Tale Forest, where the various characters of the play 
appear with all their faults as they really are. 
Gwendolyn passes very nearly to the gates of death, 
but there is a wonderful doctor, made very real 
and agreeable by Mr. Malcolm Cherry, who eventually 
saves her life and, incidentally, shows the worldly 
father and mother their mistaken mode of life. In the 
end all is happiness and peace. The poor little rich 
girl is now wealthy in the affection of her parents, and 
relieved from the guardianship of various evil persons. 
This is shortly the idea of the play, but such characters 
as the organ-grinder, Mr. Hendrie, who becomes a very 
powerful and mysterious person in the mystic forest; 
the city broker, Mr. Jarman; and a dozen others add 
constantly to the varying interests of the action. 

Perhaps the elaboration is a little too great for our 
simple taste; perhaps there is a trifle too much effort 
in stating a slight idea, but the attention of the 
audience is always retained, and on the first night the 
whole piece was received with the warmest applause. 
We trust that Mr. Vernon will be as successful as he 
has been bold. At least everyone interested in the 
stage of to-day should make a point of seeing Miss 
Stephanie Bell in “ The Poor Little Rich Girl.”’ 


























Many Matinees 


THE SHEPHERDESS WITHOUT A HEART 
AT THE GLOBE THEATRE. 


THE fairy phantasy which Mr. Bertram Forsyth 
has written, and Mr. Franklin Harvey has set to music, 
13 sure of the admiration of all children who know 
their Hans Andersen—and most of the others. 
The ‘‘ mortal folk’’ are boldly drawn types acted 
with pathetic sincerity by Mr. E. W. Garden and 
Miss Florence Haydon and various ciever children, 
while the ‘‘ faerie folk,’’ of whom there are very many 
and very lively examples, are full of grace and charm 
and fun. ‘‘ The Dresden Shepherdess,’’ who eventu- 
ally has a heart given her by a generous cuckoo, is 
played by Miss Evangeline Hilliard, who will, we feel 
sure, be generally admired. For our own part we like 
especially the Mouse family, who make a charming 
interlude in the fanciful play. Many of the actors 
double their parts and appear in totally different 
characters. Mr. Bertram Forsyth, the author, does 
this with excellent result as Dreams and as Blotch, 
the image of naughtiness, who is pretty soon disposed 
of—as he naturally would be in so bright a fairy play. 

The scenes are laid ‘‘ Within Four Walls,’’ firstly 
and secondly we see the snow-covered ‘‘ Wonderful 
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Each is effective and simple just as is the story, the 
dialogue, and the jolly music, and the appropriate 
and distinguished costumes designed by Mr. Jom 
Heslewood. 

The matinées at the Globe Theatre will be found a 
delightful entertainment for little children, for it con- 
tains the gaiety of pantomime with the happy senti- 
ment of many of the pleasantest nursery stories ever 
written. 





“ALICE IN WONDERLAND ” AT THE COMEDY 
THEATRE 


PERHAPS some of the humour which we used to enjoy 
in Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland’’ and 
“Through the Looking Glass’? has worn a little thin 
in the course of we don’t know how many years. But 
the stage entertainment as written by Mr. Savile Clarke 
to music by Mr. Walter Slaughter remains a fresh 
delight. This year Miss Cora Goffin makes a character- 
istic, queer, and charming Alice. She is especially 
attractive in her many songs and dances when sup- 
ported by a delicious group of lobsters, fairies, and 
other graceful and charming girls. As the well- 
remembered Mad Hatter, Mr. Hayden Coffin is better 
than we ever remember to have seen him. He throws 
himself into the absurd part with surprising courage, 
and is always amusing and interesting and severely 
within the picture. 

The present revival, too, gains greatly by the acting 
of Miss Annie Hughes, firstly as the Queen of Hearts 
and secondly as the White Queen. In short, the whole 
cast is excellent, and the dear little Oysters, Rabbits, 
and other agreeable people make the dances very 
beautiful and gay. 

Among the very many entertainments especially 
arranged for the youngest generation this Christmas, 
“‘ Alice in Wonderland,’? which is only seen at 
matinées at the Comedy, will, we feel sure, give an 
immense amount of pleasure both to those who have 
enjoyed this really musical dream play many times be- 
fore, or to the least experienced of new-comers. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS AT THE COURT 
THEATRE 


FOR the first week of this season of children’s plays, 
acted by children, Miss Netta Syrett provides three 
delightful little fairy comedies. Tiny children play 
all the parts and act and dance with perfect confidence 
and skill which makes the whole performance a most 
agreeable holiday entertainment from beginning to 
end. 

“The Fairy Doll’’ shows us the amusing idea of 
two little girls, Rosalind, Miss Ruth French, and Bar- 
bara, Miss Joan Carr, who have inherited a curious 
old dolls’ house, full of old-fashioned dolls, from 
their grandmother. Some happy chance has given them 
a beautiful fairy doll, Miss Catherine Homer-Avery, 
and they propose to domesticate her in the already 





rather overcrowded house. But they soon get the idea 
that the family who lives there would not appreciate 
a fairy. She comes to the wise conclusion that the 
dolls are really material living persons, and that they 
probably live at night, after twelve o’clock. Having 
made a garden for the fairy outside the house, and 
placed her there, they come down in the dead of night 
to find out how matters are going forward. As they 
suspect, the papa, the children, and above all the 
servants are all very angry about this fairy business, 
The family, and especially the early Victorian papa 
and his son, are severely dealt with by their owners, 
and some highly amusing scenes develop out of this 
little fancy. All the parts are well taken, but the 
old-fashioned mamma of Miss Olive Hogan is par- 
ticularly engaging and convincing. In the end there 
is a threat to turn the whole family out of the house, 
an affair very likely to occur, if one may judge by the 
somewhat severe temper of the two landlords or, as 
they say, landladies. 

“The Enchanted Garden ’’ which follows is equally 
fanciful in a more conventional way. The dances are 
particularly gay and graceful, and the whole piece 
lightened by the delicate wit and satire with which 
Miss Syrett always decorates even her slightest work. 

But still better than the first two pieces is the last. In 
this little mystic play, called “ The Strange Boy,’’ one 
is taken just beyond the borderland of everyday life 
into that half-gay, half-sad world where wild pipes play 
and the hearts of human beings fulfil their lust for 
romance and unknown, partly believed, mysteries that 
lie just beyond the edge of the world. There is poetic 
beauty and gay laughter in all three plays, and there 
are actresses who, an they would, could make some of 
our most gifted favourites feel a little jealous. But per- 
haps, after all, the real people of the stage may be 
left in peace, for we have no doubt that much of the 
charm of these lively children is owing to the skilful, 
refined art with which Miss Syrett has surrounded 
them. EGAN MEw. 








The monthly meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society was held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, on Wednesday, the 
17th ult., Mr. C. J. P. Cave, president, in the chair. 
A paper on “The Great Rain Storm at Doncaster, 
September 17, 1913,’’ was presented by Mr. R. C. 
Mossman and Mr. C. Salter. The storm lasted 14 
hours, and more than 4 inches of rain fell at six 
stations, of which four had more than 5 inches. No 
adequate explanation of the storm can be offered, and 
the phenomenon affords an opportunity for special 
investigation. A paper on “Recent Studies of Snow 
in the United States ’’ was contributed by Dr. J. E. 
Church, jun., the director of the Mount Rose Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, Nevada, U.S.A., and Mr. C. E. 
P. Brooks read a paper on ‘‘ The Meteorological Con- 
ditions of an Ice Sheet and their Bearing on the 
Desiccation of the Globe.’’ 
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The Paradise of the Levantine 


H OW many realise the growing wealth and power | 
_ shows no hint of Oriental origin. Beside him is another 


of that strange race between the East and 
West which we name Levantine? Few in Western 
Europe know the height of luxury which this people 
has achieved. 

Constantinople is to-day the City of Pleasure par 
excellence of the Levant; in that capacity it is growing 
year by year. It owes its position not to the kind of 
amusements which our Western capitals provide—for 
these are rare and second rate—but solely to the unique 
and gorgeous beauty of its site, its scenery and climate. 
It is the Paradise of the Levantine, and above all of 
the Levantine girl. And it is not too much to say that 
even if every evil prophecy of the prophets of evil 
were fulfilled to the letter, the possibilities of future 
development of this city as the residential centre for 
good Levantines are so enormous and inviting that 
their accomplishment will more than counteract the 
loss in the actual trade. Let us picture for a moment 
Prinkipoo, that dream-island of the Sea of Marmora, 
lying within an easy distance by steamer from the 
Golden Horn. Here dwell the families of many of 
the merchant princes of Greece and Turkey. Mount- 
ing its lovely lane-like roads, one catches glimpses on 
either hand through trellis-gates of the gardens of 
villas embowered in blossom, of close-cut lawns, per- 
golas and cool recesses deep in shade; while every 
now and then comes in view the intense azure of the sea 
stretching with scarce a ripple to the rolling fawn- 
toned hills of Asia. Here wives and daughters of 
these Levantine princes, decked in the latest fashions 
of Berlin, gossip and flirt, play tennis and disport 
themselves generally in a way which would make the 
most highly emancipated pessimist of England stare, 
and even blush. And Prinkipoo is only one such spot 
of fifty. 

The Constantinople Greek prefers and has always 
preferred the Bosphorus to Greece, and that, in spite 
of centuries of grumbling at the hindrance set by 
stupid governments to his marvellous activities; and, 
far from tending to diminish, his numbers are more 
and more recruited from amongst the wealthy of his 
Hellenic kinsmen, both of Europe and of Asia. For, be 
i: fully understood, the Levantine wants a Capital of 
Pleasure of his own. The Levantine is neither 
Furopean, nor yet Asiatic. He forms a race apart; 
gifted with all the powers of industry of Western 
races, and yet endowed with a deeply Oriental outlook 
upon life; he remains in mind and character strangely 
inscrutable to East and West alike. 

In the Grande Rue de Pera stands a restaurant 
frequented largely by successful merchants. Inside, 
you find a spacious hall closely spread with little tables 
round which sit groups of men who look at first like 
large black red-sealed bottles of burgundy stuck on 
chairs. There is a low murmur of babel-tongues. 
These are principally people of this mysterious race. 
Watch the nearest group and mark the faces. At 





first sight you will say that not one of them belongs to 
the same type. There is one with a large heavy face, 
with fleshy nose, byt a mouth firm and refined, which 


with a short knobby nose and red wet lips projecting 
evilly; another who might be English save for the 
level colour of the skin and the blue eyes, with just 
a hint of Mongol in their curve; another, thin and 
pale, refined and delicate in every feature, a picture 
of a Saint of Italy. There are six in all, and scarcely 
one of them from his physical appearance could be 
said to have a racial trait in common with the other. 

And yet—it is strange—as you gaze you experience 
the conviction that these men are all one race, differing 
in their religion no doubt, but united in appear- 
ance by some absolutely fundamental similarity. It is 
not a mere matter of expression altogether, though 
that no doubt is part of it. It is some unity of blood 
and of the spirit. Out of the welter of these wrecks 
and shards of bygone Empires, what new distinctive 
and original capacities of human kind may not here 
have been evolved? For these able men have been 
cradled in persecution and bred for centuries under 
conditions of life half Western and half Eastern, and 
never heretofore continuously existent on the globe. 
Often enough must some reflection like this cross the 
mind of those who know Constantinople, and who 
realise this age-long process of alchemy of souls which 
has been going on beside the Golden Horn. When 
we think of the tenacity of these people, and realise 
their success in commerce, in education, in the achieve- 
ment of the amenities of social and family life under 
conditions of misrule and difficulty, which yet some- 
times appeal to them much more than European govern- 
ment, we may surmise that there lives some common 
principle of inner power, and that their future may 
be greater than we dream. These are the people, in 
any case, upon whose future prosperity in Constanti- 
nople the fate of that city must greatly depend. And 
its growth and development by them as a Residential 
Capital may, it is hoped, be counted on to compensate 
in large degree for the losses it may undoubtedly 
sustain. After all, even in commerce there are com- 
pensating influences. 

There is the prospect of more settled government in 
Macedonia and Thrace, which, when linked up with 
railways, must tend to bring Turkey in Asia into 
closer relationship with the Continent of Europe, in 
spite of tariffs which of course will be imposed. 


The rise of such thriving states as Bulgaria and 
Roumania may also well tend to make Skutari, the 
Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, more important as a 
starting point for Baghdad, and the wealthy of their 
people will surely build their villas on the Bosphorus. 
Upon the whole therefore it must be said that it is too 
early to adopt a gloomy outlook as to the future of 
Byzantium. There is at present some serious reason 
for alarm, not for its decay, but for some decline in 
its importance as the great commercial and political 
metropolis of Turkey in the great avenue of trade. 
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Much will depend upon the future Government of the 
Turks; but if the Municipal Authorities continue as 
they have begun—offering facilities for the transfer 
of land, for the laying out of streets, and the build- 
ing of palatial villas—then we may live to see the 
whole world of fashion flocking to this near Eastern 
Elysium. j. &. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE FAMINE IN JAPAN 


| news recently published that in Hokkaido, 
the northernmost island of Japan, a terrible 
famine is raging serves once more to draw attention 
to the unhappy state into which that country has 
drifted, and will suggest a few timely reflections 
such as will serve to correct mistaken notions, still 
widely held, as to the social and economic conditions 
prevalent in the land of our Ally. To undergo the 
torture and devastation of famine is no new experience 
for Japan. We are told that the present catastrophe 
is the worst of its kind since 1869. What exactly this 
statement means it is difficult for people unacquainted 
with Oriental countries to realise. In the case of 
Japan, where the authorities for reasons connected with 
State finance pursue a deliberate policy of concealing 
the truth, we are merely afforded momentary glimpses 
behind the veil of reticence which obscures a tragedy 
so widespread in its effect as to embrace every con- 
ceivable form of human suffering and degradation. 
These glimpses, in conjunction with the experiences 
of the past which the writer gained personally on the 
spot, confirm the view always advanced in THE 
ACADEMY that Japan, far from being, as depicted by 
many writers, the land of sunshine and smiles, is a 
land deep in the travail of sorrow and tears. Though 
scanty, the details available enable us to present an 
accurate picture of the grim struggle that is taking 
place. The crops and fisheries have failed, the former 
giving only one-thousandth part of the normal yield. 
Starvation is rife everywhere, and parents are selling 
their daughters for the merest pittance. “Batches of 
girls,’’ says one dispatch, “are arriving daily at Tokyo 
for shipment abroad or entrance into the Yoshiwara.”’ 
This last refers to those vast compounds in Japan 
where, under a discipline hardly less severe than that 
of convict prisons, innocent girls, for no other crime 
than that of poverty, and when still children as far 
as years are concerned, are condemned to a life of 


ceaseless degradation, unaccompanied by the least 
glimmer of hope. 


The State that sanctions, directs, and in some 
measure benefits from this nefarious traffic is the Ally 
of Great Britain. It is true that the parents of the 
hapless victims are driven to desperation by extreme 
hunger and want, and that they profit by the dark 








transaction to the extent, at the most, of a few paltry 
shillings. But let us not forget that these people go 
to make that mass which some of our leading writers 
and publicists have held up to us as a community 


‘imbued with those lofty ideals of Bushido well worthy 


of our emulation. Doubtless we shall be told, and 
in a limited sense the reply is justified, that we should 
look to our own conditions before assuming a cen- 
sorious attitude towards others. But although England 
has gone through many periods of stress, it cannot be 
said of her that she ever sanctioned or facilitated the 
wholesale degradation of her daughters that their 
parents might thrive. Unhappily, as we have said, 
Japan is our Ally; from the political standpoint we 
were differently placed in regard to Putamayo and the 
Congo. Sympathy with the Japanese people in this 
time of suffering will, we hope, manifest itself in 
abundance. When, however, we come to inquire into 
all the contributing causes of the calamity, we are 
bound to criticise severely the policy of the Japanese 
Government—a Government, let it be remembered, that 
owes responsibility to his divine Majesty the Mikado, 
and not to the people who are now starving. 


After the Russo-Japanese War no serious attempt was 
made to develop to the utmost possibility the produc- 
tive resources of the Empire. On the contrary, the 
large sums of money that remained in hand from the 
loans contracted in England and elsewhere were em- 
ployed in building up armaments altogether out of 
proportion to the reasonable requirements of State, and 
in the pursuit of a proud Imperial policy on the Asiatic 
mainland. Here it is of interest to recall that about 
the period under review there was a famine which pre- 
sented all the terrible features that characterise the 
existing disaster, to which we have already made 
allusion. The writer then made known this fact, and 
the Lord Mayor, responding to the sympathy felt by 
the British people, was about to open a Mansion House 
Fund when he was informed by the Japanese Ambas- 
sador that no such step was necessary, as the Govern- 
ment had taken all needful measures. As for some 
time afterwards thousands of people continued either 
to perish or to subsist on ferns and leaves, and as, also, 
the unwholesome traffic in human souls continued un- 
abated, the assumption was not unwarranted that the 
Government was animated by ulterior motive. The 
foreign sycophants who, to an extent which has no 
parallel in the case of any other country, made Japan 
the happy hunting-ground for picturesque detail where- 
with to gratify their insatiable thirst for ink, saw in 
the attitude of the Japanese Government the embodi- 
ment of the pride of the Japanese nation, the glorif- 
cation of the spirit of Bushido, and so forth. Never- 
theless, as we have said, the people went on perishing 
and the Government, too proud to receive the friendly 
sympathy of an Ally, continued to sanction and facili- 
tate the moral degradation of little children bartered 
away as women. But the story did not end here. For 
all the while that the gaunt shadow of starvation hung 


' ever the land, the agents of this self-same proud Govert- 
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ment were touting in every capital of Europe for loans 
wherewith to defray the cost of armaments. Yet not 
a penny would they deign to receive to alleviate the 
sufferings of their humble fellow countrymen who, after 
a grim struggle, in death sank back into the soil where 
manfully they had sown but could not reap. These 
incidents, too, occurred at a time when the echo of the 


victorious forces from Manchuria had hardly died 
away. 

Today Japan is faced with a famine admittedly far 
worse than any which she has undergone in the past. 
The region affected is Hokkaido, where the climate is 
Siberian in its rigour. It is a region which has been 
neglected largely on account of the vain policy pursued 
towards Imperial expansion on the Asiatic mainland. 
Yet all authorities on the subject, including a former 
governor, declare that Hokkaido is one of the fairest 
possessions of the Empire, and that were it properly 
developed it would yield in abundance the good things 
of this earth. The authorities are, of course, not 
responsible for the calamities of nature. But by op- 
pressing the people with excessive taxation, by divert- 
ing their attention to overseas dominion to the detri- 
ment of agriculture which is the foundation of the 
country’s welfare, and by using for superfluous arma- 
ments money which could wisely have been applied to 
productive and cultural development, the Japanese 
Government has incurred the censure of civilisation. 





MOTORING 


VER since the introduction of the pneumatic motor 
tyre, the Press has had to chronicle from time 

to time accidents and fatalities due to tyre bursts, and 
in spite of the great improvements effected in tyre 
manufacture these occurrences are getting more frequent 
than ever. The year just ended has been particularly 
unfortunate in this respect, a long series of catastrophies 
culminating recently in the death of England’s most 
brilliant and most daring motor racer. When it is 
considered that this calamity was due to the bursting 
of a tyre which is admitted to be capable of standing 
a greater strain thany any other—namely, the Palmer— 
it seems reasonable to conclude that there is no pneu- 
matic tyre in existence which can at all times and in 
all circumstances be guaranteed to remain intact at the 
prodigious speeds obtainable by the modern motor-car. 
It can, of course, be contended that such speeds are 
unnecessary anywhere, and quite impossible on the 
road, and that in the ordinary way tyres could not be 
subjected to such strains as those imposed by record- 
breaking motorists. This is quite true, but the fact 
remains that the mere possibility of the bursting of a 
tyre, with the serious results that usually occur at any 
speed over 35 or 40 miles per hour—a speed frequently 
exceeded in ordinary motoring—makes many motorists 
look forward to the time when the really unburstable 


evolved, or is it likely that it will be? According to 
documents and reports recently received by us, the 
answer is in the affirmative. An “indestructible” and 
“unburstable’’ pneumatic tyre is about to be placed 
on the British market by a “ large syndicate,’’ and the 
motorists’ troubles in this respect will soon be over. 
Unfortunately there have been in the past so many 
similar claims to the one under notice, all of which 
have proved abortive, that the experienced motorist will 
want a lot of convincing that the problem has at last 
been solved. In any case, he will be curious about the 
new tyre, so that a brief description may not be un- 
interesting. Its basic principle is that of sectional 
construction. That is to say, it is composed of seg- 
ments (8 to 11), each independent of the others. Thus, 
if one segment is punctured, the escape of air from the 
one makes no appreciable difference to the running of 
the car, since all the other segments remain sound. So 
far, there is no novelty in the idea, as many 
motorists will remember a “sectional’’ tyre, con- 
structed on similar lines, which was destined 
to revolutionise tyre manufacture several years 
ago, but which, for some reason or other best 
known to the promoters, has failed to do so. There is, 
however, novelty in several respects, notably with re- 
gard to the methods of inflation and attachment, and 
in the appearance of the complete tyre when fitted to the 
wheel. In the latter respect, the sectional tyre referred 
to was “‘impossible,” whilst the ‘‘Indestructible’’ is, 
judging from illustrations, indistinguishable from the 
conventional pneumatic. Space considerations forbid a 
technical description of the methods of inflation and 
attachment of the segments to the rim, but it may be 
said that they appear to be quite sound theoretically. 
All the motorist can do is to wait for the actual appear- 
ance of this ideal tyre, and for authenticated reports of 
its behaviour in actual use—R.A.C. certificates of per- 
formance for preference. One important point, in addi- 
tion to that of safety from bursts, should not be over- 
looked, namely, that of economy. If the new tyre 
justifies its claims, it ought to reduce the tyre bill to 
a minimum, because in case of injury only a single 
segment needs to be replaced, instead of the whole tyre. 


During the 1913 competition season Vauxhall cars 
have secured no fewer than 76 first prizes and special 
awards in open contests. This is, we believe, a con- 
siderably higher number than can be claimed by any 
cther car, and includes reliability trials, hill climbs, 
fuel consumption tests and speed trials in many dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and under the most diverse 
conditions of road and climate. For these reasons the 
Vauxhall exhibits at the forthcoming Manchester Show, 
which will be open from January 9 to 17, are sure to 
command special attention, more especially as a large 
proportion of the Vauxhall victories have been accom- 
plished at the big meetings in the North country. The 
most interesting model will probably be found to be the 
“Strafford’’ 16/20 h.p. With an equipment absolutely 





tyre will make its appearance. 
The question of the moment is—has such a tyre been 





| complete in every detail (including a C.A.V. 12-volt 
| dynamo lighting set) and a chassis guaranteed for three 
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years, this*car will‘be sold complete and ready for the 
road for the very moderate figure of £485. A specimen 
will; be*siiown ‘on the stand of Manchester Autocars, 
Ltd? (N6.'26), R. B. H. 





\. dp. the Temple of Mammon 


The:City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E all expected the New Year to open well, but one 
or two things have happened that seem to have 
scared the markets. For instance, we are now told 

that New South Wales wants more money and will offer 
us three millions of 4 per cent. bonds at 96. We have all 
known for a long time past that the Colonies were in dire 
need of money. Therefore the fact that they are borrow- 
ing should not surprise us. Certainly it is much better 
business to lend the Australian Colonies money at 4 per 
cent. than to purchase 6 per cent. public utility bonds 
and lose your money after twelve months. When will the 
investor learn wisdom? Underwriters are becoming 
very sick. The Sierra Leone issue was a practical failure. 
Banks do not mind advancing on such gilt-edged securities, 
but there is a limit even to the capacity of the Joint Stock 
banks of London. The news from France in regard to the 
financial position there is also disquieting. On the whole 
it is difficult at the moment to see any rise in any market. 


MoneEy.—Money still remains hard, but as the year 
grows older the Bank of England will be forced to reduce 
her rate. There is really no longer any pressure in Berlin, 
and as business in America is falling away, the New York 
banks will have cash to lend. I think we can safely count 
upon a 44 per cent. bank rate within the next month. The 
Statist, however, holds the view that money will be neither 
plentiful nor cheap until our political financial year ends. 
This looks as though the Government intended to hold up 
money. They can do that with great ease, but it is play- 
ing into the hands of the banks, and will not make them 
popular in the country. 


FOREIGNERS.—The news that Perier and Co. had lent 
24 millions to Turkey, and that the Sultan had promptly 
bought a Brazilian dreadnought is a very serious business, 
perhaps more serious than any of us imagine. The French 
Government pretends that it controls the French banks. 
If this be true, then it would appear as if the Government 
were intriguing for a new war. There is no doubt that 
Greece will view the purchase of such a huge battleship 
as a most unfriendly act. Indeed, the Greeks in London 
declare that the only thing for their Government is to 
commence hostilities immediately and so prevent the de- 
livery of the boat. This is rather wild talk. Nevertheless, 
it has got to be considered. I do not believe for one 
moment that Perier and Co. were not informed by Turkey 
as to how the new loan was to be allocated. It is hardly 
likely that France will lend Turkey any further monies 
unless she has a definite agreement that ensures peace, and 
she will certainly exact a similar agreement from Greece. 
It is now said that the Servian and Russian loans will be 
brought out almost immediately, but we have heard this 
story before. We must not forget that the French banks 
are choked up with Italian Treasury bills, and that they 
are probably just as anxious to unload these as they are 
te get rid of their Servian and Bulgarian notes. Truly, the 





position in France is one of extraordinary danger. It | 


seems to me that the French are on the edge of a finan- 
cial precipice. Their greediness has landed them in 
trouble. The bankers are excellent men of business, and 
they may be able to get out of the mess, but to do this 
they need the help of the Government, and this at the 
moment does not appear forthcoming. If we had a bad 
crisis in France it would at once react upon London, for 
the two countries are so closely allicd that what injures 
the one must injure the other. Then, again, Russia has to 
be considered. She badly needs 20 millions for her rail- 
way schemes, and the French banks and the French 
Government are both pledged to give this loan precedence. 
No one can see the way clear, and even the most im- 
portant bankers in France talk in the gloomiest fashion. 
Another extremely disconcerting fact is the announcement 
that the new State Bank of Albania will be practically run 
by the Triple Alliance. The concession gives the bank 
enormous power, and is of a very extraordinary character, 
It is openly said that Austria and Italy intend to divide 
Albania within the next few years. If they attempt to do 
this Greece, Servia, and Roumania will form a combine. 
There is nothing but gloom ahead of us in the Foreign 
market, and although in England we attempt to keep out 
of Foreign politics as much as possible, we cannot do this 
except at the expense of our prestige. Also we must not 
forget that a financial crisis on the Continent will prevent 
any rise in English markets for perhaps twelve months. 
Germany would appear to be in a much safer position 
financially than any of her neighbours. The Germans 
have been acting with great caution during the past six 
months. They have been accumulating funds, refusing 
loans and acting with great discretion in regard to the new 
concessions. Therefore, Berlin will be less hurt than any 
other European capital if panic does seize the European 
bourses. The one bright spot in the position lies in the 
fact that everybody is anticipating evil. Meeting danger 
half way is the only possible method of overcoming it. 


Home Raits.—The Home Railway market, in spite of 
every newspaper writer having declared that English rail- 
ways are the soundest investment in the market, remains 
deadly flat. The truth is that people will persist in dying, 
and as every deceased estate that comes on the market 
usually contains a nice large parcel of Home Railway 
stocks, so there is a perpetual tap on which provides the 
jobbers with shares. It is said that the dealers are short, 
but they are only short because they count on their ally 
Death. Quite apart from speculation, which is always 
dangerous, I think that as an investment all the heavy 
lines can be bought in safety. They are now two or three 
points below last year’s prices, and all of them will cer- 
tainly maintain their dividend distributions of 1912, and 
probably exceed them. I believe that 1913 will prove to 
have been the best year our Home Railways have had. 


YANKFES.—The American market is attempting to put 
on a cheerful air. Presumably the bankers have in view 
the vast masses of short-dated securities that must be re- 
placed with long-dated bonds. There may be some oppo- 
sition to this policy. For example, I ‘notice that some of 
the financial papers in the States are singing the praises 
of short currency notes. Who has inspired these articles 
I do not know. But I do know that big banking houses 
like Kuhn Loeb and Co. openly say that the short-dated 
note will prove the ruin of all the small railways. An at- 
tempt is also being made to write up copper, and it is 
possible that the stock markets may respond. If they do, 
then my readers should get out as quickly as possible, for 
there is nothing more certain in the world than the fact 
that copper is going down. Canadian Pacifics continue 
weak. They will probably droop until they touch 200. 
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At this price they are a reasonable 5 per cent. investment. | 
| notice that a good many papers are copying my remark | 
with regard to the purchase of Canadian Northern by the 
C.P.R. Indeed, some of the Canadian correspondents are 
taking the suggestion as an accomplished fact. I have 
long listened to talk by insiders upon this question of pur- 
chase, but it is not yet an accomplished fact. I believe 
that it will be brought off, because I do not see how the 
Canadian Northern can continue to finance. The only 
question is how much will C.P.R. pay. If it is willing to 
pay the full price of the various bond issues, it will buy the 
railway too dear, and if it is lured into paying Mackenzie 
and Mann for their common stock, which is only water, 
then I would not give 150 for C.P.R. stock. 


RusBER.—One or two reports have made their appear- 
ance during the past week, but none of them are of serious 
importance, and certainly none of them deserve a word of 
praise. The Vine Trust appears to be in quite a hopeless 
condition, and holders of shares should get out as quickly 


| aspossible. I have again and again warned people against 


this company, and the latest balance sheet proves that 
everything I have said is true. 


Mines.—The Kaffir market has been quite cheerful. We 
hear the most beautiful tales of how working costs are 
to be reduced and dividends increased. I wonder whether 
this talk will all fade away as soon as the New Year has 
fairly started. The little rise in prices has made a great 
difference to the Kaffir balance sheets, and probably that is 
why it was manipulated. I confess that I have long lost 
my faith in Kaffirs. Copper shares are dull and Tin shares 
lifeless. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—There is very little business in the 
Miscellaneous market, but as I said last week, I think it a 
safe thing to sell Coal, Iron and Steel shares, all the 
smaller Brewery securities, and all Shipping shares. Elec- 
tric Lighting shares can be safely bought. Even if the 
combine does not come off, they are a thoroughly sound 
investment. RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 
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On Sunday evening, January 11, and Monday after- 
noon, January 12, the Pioneer Players will produce at 
the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, “Paphnutius,’’ or 
“The Conversion of Thais,’’ a play written about 960 
by Hroswitha, a nun belonging to the Benedictine 
Monastery of Gandersheim, in Lower Saxony. The 
play, one of six dramas written by the nun-playwright 
in imitation of the manner but not of the matter of 
Terence,” will be produced by Edith Craig on the 
simple lines demanded by its construction. When it 
is remembered that these plays of Hroswitha’s are the 
only ones that have survived from the long period 
extending between the decay of the Pagan theatre and 
the rise of the popular mystery and miracle plays, and 
that as far as is known they have never before received 
a public performance, the Pioneer Players’ production of 
“Paphnutius’’ promises to be a highly interesting drama- 
tic event. “Paphnutius” has been translated from the 
original Latin by Christopher St. John, and at ‘certain 
Points during the action, music of the best period of 
plainsong, specially arranged for this performance by 
a Benedictine nun of to-day, will be sung. Mr. Har- 
court Williams will play the monk, Paphnutius, Miss 
Miriam Lewes the penitent Thais, and Miss Ellen Terry 
the kindly Abbess who receives her after her flight from 
the world. 

Full particulars of the performances can be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, Pioneer Players, 130, 
Long Acre, W.C. 
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CORRESRON DENCE 


MUSICAL CRTICISM. 
To the Editor of THENACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—The remarks contain& in Mr. Josef. Hol- 
brooke’s letter, appearing in issue of THE 
ACADEMY, may, and doubtless do, applyo many musical 
critics, but, Sir, certainly they do not apply to the writer 
of the articles on music in your journal. 
















the young composers either evolve or adopt and 
most suited to our respective needs, he is your crifig, 
Did Mr. Holbrooke, to mention but one out of man 
possible instances, read the article in THE ACADEMY on 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s recent all-British Con- 
cert? If he missed it he should hasten to acquaint himself 
with it, and learn therefrom, perhaps, the elements of 
reasonable criticism and courtesy. 

Some of Mr. Holbrooke’s other remarks are singu- 
larly inaccurate, but I write to you, Sir, not to air my 
views on pianoforte-composers, but to refute a malignant 
and untrue statement concerning your critic. Let me 
just ask Mr. Holbrooke if he recollects giving my ‘* Five 
Impressions ’’ for pianoforte their first public hearing? 
Likewise other compositions of mine their initial per- 
formance? I remember these occasions with much grati- 
fication. One flatters oneself they were worthy of Mr. 
Holbrooke’s pianistic and intellectual powers: one day 
I hope to write something equally acceptable to “‘ our 
young giants on the piano’’ and to ‘‘ our Percy 
Graingers’’; one hopes Mr. Holbrooke may too. 
Finally, why does Mr. Holbrooke hyphen together Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘ Bantock-Clutsam’”’ and 
‘* Strauss-Reger?”’? I beg I may be allowed to stand 
alone, as Mr. Holbrooke himself does. Yours, etc., 

H. V. Jervis-Reap. 

Little Burstead, Essex, December 27, 1913. 


QUINTETS. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Has it ever struck any musician or lover of the 
divine art that some of the most glorious and inspired 
music ever composed is contained in the form of Quintets? 
Take, for instance, Beethoven’s Quintet for Strings in C 
major, Op. 29; Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet in A major, or 
Schubert’s C major String Quintet, Op. 163. Can any- 
thing more transcendently sublime be imagined than these 
three works? Then there is Mozart’s delicious String 
Quintet in G minor, Schumann’s superb Piano Quintet in 
E flat, Op. 44; Brahms’s magnificent F minor Quintet for 
Piano and Strings, Op. 34; and the same composer’s 
exquisite Clarinet Quintet in B minor, Op. 115. There 
are some other truly splendid Quintets in existence, but 
the seven just mentioned are unquestionably the finest. 
Each one is unsurpassed and unsurpassable in its im- 
perishable beauty, and will continue to delight and elevate 
mankind as long as the world lasts. Yours very faith- 
fully, ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


FRENCH POETRY. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—I am preparing an anthology of English 
renderings from French poetry so as to give (as far as is 
possible by translation) a complete and adequate presenta- 
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tion of the finest lyrical work produced by our Gallic neigh- 
bours down to the year 1900. 

May I, by your courtesy, say that I shall be grateful 
to those lovers of French literature who may care to help 
me by submitting versions? These will be copied and 
returned to their owners. 

The French original should accompany the rendering, 
and date of birth and death of the author be given unless 
the writer’s work is of such outstanding celebrity as to 
render it easily accessible for reference. Yours very truly, 

Chapelles-Bourbon, WItrrip THORLEY. 

par La Houssaye, 
Seine-et-Marne. 


“THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS.” 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEemy. 


Sir,—I notice that there is an error in my review of this 
anthology which should, I think, be corrected. J. A. 
Symonds did not rhyme ‘‘campaniles” with ‘‘pearls,”’ but 
with ‘‘peals.’’ He had apparently forgotten that ‘‘cam- 
paniles”’ is pronounced ‘‘cam-pa-nee-lez” ; or, perhaps, he 
imagined that most ignorant people in England pronounced 
it ‘‘cam-pa-neels,’’ and that he was therefore justified in 
rhyming it with “‘peals.”” Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL WappINGTON. 
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